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Front-cover: Breeding Black-tailed Godwits Limosa limosa at Cley, Norfolk, in 1968. 
From a painting by Richard Richardson. 


This beautifully designed and informative new volume 
will be useful to novices and experts for many years to come. Hadoram Shirihai 


Simply outstanding! The layout, text, photos are all great, definitely a Five-Star publication. Especial 
mention has to be made of John Gale’s artwork. These are not illustrations, they are true pieces of art, 
the best I have ever seen, truly breathtaking! From one seabirder to another, may I extend to Bob Flood 
and Ashley Fisher my sincere and warmest congratulations on a wonderful piece of marine omithology. 
Peter Harrison MBE 
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We end this year with the first in a new series of articles for BB, which 
looks at some of the most iconic bird reserves in Britain and Ireland. The 
choice of Cley as a starting point coincides neatly with the 90th 
anniversary of the Norfolk Wildlife Trust (formerly the Norfolk 
Naturalists’ Trust); Cley Marshes was the fledgling Trust’s first land 
purchase, in 1926. Nature reserves have played a key role in wildlife 
conservation over the past century, and this series aims to find out just 
how each of the sites covered has contributed, as well as celebrating their 
very existence. As we look at the declining biomass of wildlife in our 
countryside, and contemplate the State of Nature and other similar 
reports, will the model of protecting relatively small, species-rich areas 
hold up in 30-50 years’ time? Or will many of those reserves become so 
isolated as to be largely ineffective? Hopefully not, but time will tell. In the meantime, I hope you 
enjoy this piece on Cley. My first visit there is still a vivid memory. We didn’t generally have family 
holidays when I was a kid, so four days in north Norfolk in 1981 was properly exotic. My mother 
took me to Cley for the day on 18th August (while my dad went to look at steam trains at 
Sheringham). I remember being summoned to meet Bernard Bishop, the warden, before we were 
permitted into the hides, and I remember ticking Avocet and Spotted Redshank. I was blown away by 
the whole place, P've seen a few good birds and enjoyed many happy hours there since and I'd be 
surprised if there are many readers who haven't wandered along the East Bank at some point and 
imagined Richard Richardson holding court. 
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News and comment 


Compiled by Adrian Pitches 


Opinions expressed in this feature are not necessarily those of British Birds 


That was the year that was 


How shall we remember 2016 in the years to 
come? Clearly there was a hugely significant polit- 
ical/economic event with the vote to leave the EU 
in June — but how will we recall 2016 from a 
birder’s perspective? 

Withdrawal from the EU and subsequent 
review of all EU legislation enshrined in UK law 
threatens both the 1979 Birds Directive and the 
1992 Habitats Directive, which have been a corner- 
stone of conservation action for nearly 40 years. 
The designation of Special Protection Areas for 
birds and then Special Areas of Conservation for 
habitats/ecosystems has resulted in the Natura 2000 
network of protected areas across Europe, together 
with legal protection for all wild birds apart from 
those recognised as quarry species for hunters. 

But the Directives’ restrictions on rampant eco- 
nomic development may tempt a ‘business 
friendly’ post-Brexit UK Government to water 
them down or even scrap them. However, the EU 
itself may beat the UK to it! The ‘fitness check’ ini- 
tiated by Maltese Environment Commissioner 
Karmenu Vella at the behest of Commission Presi- 
dent Jean-Claude Juncker was scheduled to report 
back in the last quarter of 2016. This was a formal 
evaluation to assess whether the legislation was fit 


for purpose, using the criteria of effectiveness, effi- 


ciency, coherence, relevance and EU added value. 
BirdLife launched its Nature Alert campaign to 
mobilise support for the Directives and more than 
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a for Britain was 
discovered on 9th October 2016, in a tiny quarry in Shetland on a 
gloriously sunny Sunday afternoon. It was quickly followed by a second, 
at Spurn, and then a further ten were found by the end of October. 


half a million Europeans signed the petition for 
the Directives to be strengthened — not diluted. 
Will we have a response from the bureaucrats in 
Brussels by Christmas? 

Back in the UK, 2016 saw a huge step back- 
wards in bird protection when the first licence to 
‘control’ Common Buzzards Buteo buteo was 
granted by Natural England following last year’s 
High Court action by gamekeepers keen to protect 
their Pheasant Phasianus colchicus poults. This was 
the first time that a licence to kill a protected bird 
of prey had been granted for more than 60 years. 
We can expect a deluge of similar licence applica- 
tions in 2017. 

Of course, legal protection for birds of prey is 
no protection in the uplands where raptors come 
into conflict with shooting interests. A spate of 
high-profile persecution incidents in 2016 high- 
lighted the zero tolerance of Hen Harriers Circus 
cyaneus On grouse moors and prompted an exas- 
perated RSPB to withdraw from the round-table 
Hen Harrier Action Plan. Just three pairs fledged 
young in England in 2016 and the plight of the 
Hen Harrier helped to drive the surge in signatures 
to Mark Avery’s e-petition calling for a ban on 
driven grouse shooting. More than 120,000 people 
signed the petition and the resultant Parliamen- 
tary debate took place in Westminster Hall on 31st 
October (see below). 

But away from politics there were many 
bright spots in the birding 
year — provided by the 
birds themselves. It was a 
good breeding season for 
many species, with the 
first successful nesting of 
Little Gulls Hydrocoloeus 
minutus in Britain (a pair 
fledged two young.at the 
Loch of Strathbeg, in 
North-east Scotland) and 
repeat nesting by Black- 
winged Stilts Himantopus 
himantopus. 

And then came the 
autumn... Autumn 2016 
was perhaps the finest for 
eastern vagrants in living 
memory. Topping the bill 
were the dozen dapper 
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Siberian Accentors Prunella montanella that made 
landfall in Shetland, Orkney and northeast 
England in October, part of an unprecedented 
influx of at least 200 individuals into northwest 
Europe. Within a fortnight, more Siberian Accen- 





tors had been seen in Britain than Siberian 
Thrushes Geokichla sibirica in 60 years! And 
perhaps that should be the abiding memory of 
2016, long after the dust has settled from the Euro- 
pean political earthquake. 





The grouse shooting debate 


It took two years’ work and 123,000 signatures but 
Mark Avery’s e-petition to ban driven grouse 
shooting was finally debated in Westminster Hall 
on 31st October and it proved to be something of 
a Halloween horror for the supporters of the peti- 
tion, as Conservative and Unionist MPs queued up 
to sing the praises of shooting grouse. 

Curiously, an alternative e-petition in support 
of grouse shooting that attracted just 24,500 signa- 
tures (i.e. 100,000 fewer than the Avery petition) 
was also included in the debate, despite amassing 
just a quarter of the support needed to trigger a 
Parliamentary debate. You can read the Hansard 
transcript at http://bit.ly/2dXYWwF where you 
will see that the MP from the Petitions Committee 
chosen to introduce the debate (Steve Double, 
Conservative member for St Austell and Newquay) 
announced at the outset that ‘I will admit to eating 
a few grouse on occasion — I found them very 
tasty. So rather than an impartial overview of the 
issues cited by Mark Avery for his proposed ban on 
driven grouse shooting, we were clearly in for a 
rehearsal of the arguments put forward by the 
apologists for the ‘sport. And so it proved. 

Labour MPs were few and far between but 
those who were present attempted to speak to the 
petition rather than trumpet their support for 
field sports. Kerry McCarthy (Labour, Bristol East) 
commented: ‘The Petitions Committee is quite 
new, but I would have thought that someone 
opening a debate on a petition on behalf of that 
Committee ought at least to look at both sides of 
the argument and not present such a biased argu- 
ment against the petition. More than 120,000 
people signed the petition to ban grouse shooting, 
and they want a debate that sets out both sides of 
the argument. The honourable gentleman is failing 
them miserably. 

The Avery petition stated: “Grouse shooting for 
“sport” depends on intensive habitat management 
which increases flood risk and greenhouse gas 
emissions, relies on killing Foxes, Stoats, Mountain 
Hares, etc in large numbers and often leads to the 


deliberate illegal killing of protected birds of prey — 


including Hen Harriers. 

But the honourable members gathered for the 
debate preferred to focus on the amazing work in 
countryside management performed by philan- 
thropic grouse-moor owners (£50m spent in 
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England every year, apparently) and their noble 
efforts to sustain the rural economy. They also 
widened the discourse to shooting generally, which 
was not the subject of the debate. Jim Shannon 
(DUP MP for Strangford): ‘Shooting is worth 
£2 billion to the UK economy and supports the 
equivalent of 74,000 jobs. In England, grouse 
shooting creates 42,500 workdays a year; more 
than 1,500 full-time jobs, of which 700 are directly 
involved with grouse-moor management; and a 
further 820 jobs in related services and industries. 
Research has also shown that associated spin-offs 
from grouse shooting in the north of England are 
worth in excess of £15 million a year. 

Kerry McCarthy and her fellow Labour MP 
Angela Smith, who represents the Peak District seat 
of Penistone and Stocksbridge, spoke about 
blanket-bog degradation from moorland burning 
with consequent flood risk — and the plight of Hen 
Harriers. Angela Smith said: “The breeding of Hen 
Harriers this year has been poor, and it is becoming 
clear that progress in delivering a sustainable future 
for our moorlands is beginning to stall, stutter and 
shudder to a halt. It will do so unless something is 
done to stop the persecution of our birds of prey. To 
put it quite simply, the killing must stop. It is quite 
clear that that is a prerequisite to progress. Will the 
Minister therefore underpin the voluntary approach 
outlined in her strategy by exploring the possibility 
of introducing an offence of vicarious liability?’ 

Defra minister Thérése Coffey responded at the 
end of the three-hour debate. She stated: “The 
Government have no plans to introduce licensing 
(of grouse shoots). Several Members referred to 
vicarious liability. I am aware that this principle 
was introduced in Scotland, but there is little evi- 
dence to suggest it has had an impact on the con- 
servation of birds of prey. I will finish by stating 
that the Government have no intention of banning 
driven grouse shooting, but we have every inten- 
tion of bringing to justice those who break the law. 
We all agree that conserving the upland moorlands 
is in everyone’s best interests. We will help to 
ensure that a constructive dialogue continues so 
that grouse shooting is protected and these valu- 
able moorlands thrive. 

For reaction to the debate by Raptor Persecu- 
tion UK, see: http://bit.ly/2ee2EgR and from Mark 
Avery himself: http://bit.ly/2eV2H59 
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Bitterns booming in 2016 


Eurasian Bitterns Botaurus stellaris have had 
another successful breeding season in 2016, 
according to the results of the annual national 
survey carried out by RSPB staff and volunteers. At 
least 161 booming males were recorded at 76 sites 
— which compares with 157 at 72 sites in 2015. 

A highlight this year was the discovery of two 
nests at Otmoor, in Oxfordshire, the first time that 
Bitterns have been confirmed nesting at this site. 
And in Wales the first nest for more than 30 years 
was found, at Malltraeth Marsh, in Anglesey. The 
first ‘booming’ was also recorded this year at 
Newport Wetlands, Gwent. 

Simon Wotton, senior conservation scientist at 
the RSPB, said: ‘In the late 1990s, the Bittern was 
heading towards a second extinction in the UK, 
largely because its preferred habitat of wet reedbed 
was drying out and required intensive manage- 
ment, restoration and habitat recreation. But the 
Bittern was saved and we're delighted to see it 
going from strength to strength. 

The Bittern was absent as a breeding bird 
between the 1870s and 1911 and was declared 
extinct in the UK. As well as losing their habitat 
after England’s wetlands were drained, Bitterns 
were sought after by taxidermists and egg-collec- 
tors. (There are thought to be more stuffed Bit- 
terns in Norfolk than live birds.) 

Bittern numbers rose to around 80 booming 
males in the 1950s, but declined to only 11 
booming males in England in 1997. Concern over 


But Corn Crakes are down 


The Scottish Corn Crake Crex crex population has 
seen a fall in numbers for the second year running. 
In total, 1,059 calling males were counted during 
RSPB Scotland’s annual survey: that’s a drop of 3% 
compared with 2015, and a decrease of 20% com- 
pared with 2014. 

The stronghold for breeding Corn Crakes is the 
Hebrides, with more than 1,000 calling males, 
most notably Tiree, where there were 346 calling 
males. There were 13 in the far northwest High- 
lands and 12 on Orkney. 

Stuart Housden, Director of RSPB Scotland, 
said: “The Scottish Corn Crake has become 
emblematic of conservation success in Europe 
with effective financial support to crofters for 
‘Corn Crake-friendly farming. Following the EU 
Referendum vote we face huge uncertainties 


a second UK extinction led to a concerted conser- 
vation programme, which is driving the current 
recovery. 

RSPB Conservation Director Martin Harper 
added: “The Bittern is a species which proves that 
conservation can be successful, especially when 
you can identify the reason behind its decline and 
bring in measures and funding to aid its recovery. 
The success of projects like these is even more 
important as government considers its plan to 
restore biodiversity in 25 years: a target-led 
approach to conservation supported by a partner- 
ship between government, NGOs and landowners 
with resources necessary to transform landscapes.’ 

Over the last 25 years there have been several 
significant habitat restoration projects, some of 
which are now RSPB reserves. At Ham Wall, in 
Somerset, created from old peat workings from 
1995, Bitterns first nested in 2008; in 2016, 19 
boomers were recorded at the site. At Lakenheath 
in Suffolk, a wetland was created from carrot fields 
from 1995. Bitterns were first recorded booming 
there in 2006 and the first confirmed nesting was 
recorded in 2009; this year there were six booming 
males on site. And the biggest reedbed in the UK is 
being created at Ouse Fen in Cambridgeshire as 
Hanson gradually withdraws from their minerals 
site near Peterborough. Restoration work started 
ten years ago, the first booming Bitterns were 
logged in 2012 and there were eight ‘boomers’ on 
site in 2016. 





regarding the future of agricultural support pay- 
ments. During this period, the fortunes of our 
Corn Crakes, and the High Nature Value farming 
and crofting systems that support them, stand as a 
key test for the Scottish Government. 

Corn Crakes are relatively short-lived and if 
habitat conditions deteriorate, they could disap- 
pear quickly from the landscape. Since they rarely 
colonise new locations, once they are lost from an 
area recolonisation can be a major challenge. 
Despite the recent decline in Corn Crake numbers, 
the species has recovered greatly since conserva- 
tion efforts, in partnership with crofters and 
farmers, began in the early 1990s. At that time, the 
Scottish population had dwindled to just 400 
calling males. 
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Bolt takes gold in marathon to Africa 


The pioneering work by the BTO Cuckoo Project 
over the past five years has uncovered both the 
African wintering grounds and the migration 
routes there and back of British Common 
Cuckoos Cuculus canorus. And now the BTO team 
— together with China-based partners, including 
Beijing resident Terry Townshend — have solved 
another mystery: where do China’s Cuckoos spend 
the winter? 

The Common Cuckoos breeding in northeast 
China belong to the same species that breeds right 
across Eurasia, with two subspecies occurring in 
the region: C. c. canorus and C. c. bakeri. Terry 
polled readers of his Birding Beiing blog as to 
where they thought the Cuckoos wintered and 
these were the results: 46% voted for Southeast 
Asia, 36% said Africa, 11% plumped for India and 
7% thought it was another, unspecified, geograph- 
ical region. In other words, just a third of people 
thought it likely that Chinese Cuckoos would 
migrate to Africa for the winter. 

Five Cuckoos were satellite-tagged in Beijing in 
May, in an expedition led by the BTO’s Cuckoo 
man, Chris Hewson. They were 
given names by local schoolchildren 
and a page each on Terry’s blog 
https://birdingbeijing.com/beijing- 
cuckoo-project, where their move- 
ments could be tracked. A couple of 
the birds (females of the race 
canorus) continued north to 
summer on the Mongolia/Russia 
border and the others remained 
near Beijing — and then, as autumn 
approached, they started heading 
southwest... 

The two leading actors in the 
drama were a male bakeri, 
Skybomb Bolt, and a female 
canorus, Flappy McFlapperson. 
They crossed China from northeast 
to southwest, continued into 


375. Skybomb Bolt,a male Common Cuckoo Cuculus canorus 
bakeri, pictured before his marathon crossing of the Arabian Sea. 


Myanmar, Bangladesh and then into India and 
skirted the Himalayas before heading south into 
the subcontinent. But were they planning to winter 
in India or about to emulate the amazing migra- 
tion of the Amur Falcon Falco amurensis and head 
out across the Arabian Sea for Africa? 

Well, true to his Olympian namesake, Skybomb 
Bolt embarked on an extraordinarily athletic 
undertaking and flew 3,700 km non-stop from 
central India across the Arabian Sea to Somalia, 
making landfall on 30th October after a four-day 
journey. Not bad for a bird weighing c. 100 g with 
a 5-g satellite-tag backpack! 

Not to be outdone, Flappy also crossed the 
Arabian Sea, on a (shorter) more northerly route 
from Gujarat to land in Oman on 4th November 
before continuing her journey south into East 
Africa. 

Terry and the BTO are to be congratulated for a 
brilliant piece of public engagement in the world’s 
most populous country and the British Birds Char- 
itable Trust has been delighted to help fund the 
satellite tags used in the Beijing Cuckoo Project. 








Request 


For a forthcoming paper in BB which will discuss 
further the potential pitfalls of sightings of night- 
jars at sea in relation to the identification of all- 
dark petrels (and updates an earlier paper, 


Morrison 1998, http://bit.ly/2fxiXaY), Steve — 


Morrison is keen to review any images or video 
footage of nightjar spp. at sea, either from land 
or from a boat. All material received will be 
fully acknowledged; please contact Steve on 
sm.lynxecology@ hotmail.com 


For extended versions of many of the stories featured here, 
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Terry Townshend 


James McCallum 


Great bird reserves 


Cley Marshes 


Nick Acheson 


Brent Geese Branta bernicla at Cley 





Abstract To celebrate the 90th anniversary of Norfolk Wildlife Trust (formerly 
the Norfolk Naturalists’ Trust), this article explores the iconic bird reserve that 
was its first land purchase, in 1926. Most birdwatchers in Britain have made the 
pilgrimage to Cley at some point; its geographical position and variety of habitats 
have attracted a host of rare and scarce species, as well as important populations 
of more regularly occurring coastal and wetland birds. This paper summarises the 
reserve’s history and some of the key figures in its development; the management 
of the reserve over its lifespan and the associated environmental challenges; and, 


most importantly, its birds. 


Introduction 

Cley, on the north Norfolk coast, is as famed 
for its birds as any site in the UK and has 
played an unrivalled role in the history of 
British birdwatching and birdwatchers. There 
is hardly a birder in Britain who has not seen 
a personal ‘first’ at Cley, whether scarce spe- 
cialities such as Temminck’s Stint Calidris 
temminckii and Bearded Tit Panurus 
biarmicus, or major rarities like Little Curlew 
Numenius minutus, Western Sandpiper 
Calidris mauri, Slender-billed Gull Chroico- 
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cephalus genei and Pacific Swift Apus pacificus. 

Cley Marshes is a Norfolk Wildlife. Trust 
(NWT) reserve of some 207 ha, a small part of 
which is owned by the National Trust but 


managed as part of the same reserve. Histori- 


cally, the present reserve area was largely 
saltmarsh, but was embanked from the seven- 
teenth century and became an area of fresh- 
water grazing marsh and reedbed, fed by 
spring water from the underlying Late Creta- 
ceous chalk, with some areas of drier grass- 
land, notably the Eye Field in the northwest. 
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Fig. |. The Norfolk Wildlife Trust’s reserve of Cley Marshes. 


Within the wet areas are large, artificial scrapes, 
created from the 1960s to provide habitat for 
passage and nesting waders and waterfowl. 

The area considered is shown in fig. 1. It is 
bounded to the north by a natural shingle 
beach and ridge, which for several decades 
and until very recently was bulldozed higher 
each winter in an attempt to prevent salt- 
water incursions. Immediately inland of the 
ridge are brackish lagoons and pools with 
margins resembling saltmarsh. At the western 
boundary of the reserve are the West Bank 
and Beach Road, which divide natural salt- 
marsh from the anthropogenic freshwater 
grazing marshes. Although not discussed 
further here, the saltmarshes immediately 
adjacent to the West Bank belong to Norfolk 
Wildlife Trust and are of national signifi- 
cance for nature conservation. Also outside 
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the scope of this article is Blakeney Point, 
owned by the National Trust and another 
extremely important part of the area’s land- 
scape and wildlife, which stretches west from 
Cley Beach car park as a continuation of the 
main shingle ridge. 

To the south, the reserve is bordered by 
the A149 coast road, immediately south of 
which there is a glacial moraine, part of the 
Holt—Cromer Ridge. Close to the reserve this 
ridge is largely dedicated to arable farmland, 
which, as feeding habitat for flocks of geese 
(Pink-footed Anser brachyrhynchus, Greylag 
A. anser and Brent Geese Branta bernicla), 
waders and Common Starlings Sturnus vul- 
garis, is of great importance to many thou- 
sands of birds that use the reserve each year. 
The one area south of the road considered 
here comprises Snipe’s Marsh (part of the 
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376. An aerial view of the reserve showing clearly the outline of the scrapes in the centre, the 
main reedbed to the right, the shingle ridge and the North Sea at the top and the new visitor 
centre at the bottom; October 2014. 


Norfolk Wildlife Trust reserve), North Foreland 
Wood and Walsey Hills (the Norfolk 
Ornithologists’ Association reserve, where 
ringing was begun by the now defunct Cley 
Bird Observatory in 1951; Taylor 2002). The 
village of Cley next the Sea has also turned 
up some notable rarities, such as the cele- 
brated White-crowned Sparrow Zonotrichia 
leucophrys in 2008. 

The eastern boundary of the area consid- 
ered here is the Iron Road, which divides 
Cley Marshes from the adjacent NWT and 
National Trust Salthouse Marshes. (This defi- 
nition is adopted for the sake of simplicity; 
however, some of the area west of the Iron 
Road falls within the parish of Salthouse.) 
Much of the land west of the Iron Road, 
towards Cley East Bank, has recently been 
acquired by NWT and is being restored as 
wet grazing marsh, reedbed and scrapes, with 
public access to designated areas. 

Since it was recognised as an important 
site for the study of bird migration by Victor- 
ian bird collectors, Cley Marshes has 
witnessed enormous changes in the sur- 
rounding landscape, in human attitudes to 
birds and the environment, and in manage- 
ment and public access. As Norfolk Wildlife 
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Trust — and Cley Marshes, its founding 
reserve — turned 90 in 2016, the Cley to Salt- 
house Living Landscape stands at another 
crossroads in its history. With the Environ- 
ment Agency’s recent decision to allow the 
Cley shingle ridge to readopt its natural 
profile, the beach, ridge and marshes have 
entered a new phase of change. 
History 
Prior to the seventeenth century, the birds of 
Cley Marshes were little studied but were no 
doubt well known by the men and women 
who harvested the area’s natural resources. At 
that time the area was saltmarsh, subject to 
twice-daily incursions of the sea. We might 
infer that they supported a similar avifauna 
to that of the present-day north Norfolk salt- 
marshes, between Cley in the east and Holme 
in the west. In the seventeenth century, banks 
were built to keep out the salt water and 
convert the marshes to fresh water, fed by 
chalk springs. These were more profitable for 
grazing livestock and must soon have become 
home to a quite different avifauna. 

It was not until much later that formal 
interest in the birds of Cley developed. In the 
earliest days of Cley Marshes’ fame as a site 
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for birds, the fate of a scarce or 
rare bird was inevitably to be 
shot. Cley’s first ornithologists 
were the Victorian gentlemen 
gunners who flocked to the 
village and its marshes each 
autumn to shoot birds for 
their collections. It was 
through the interest of these 
men, including E. C. Arnold, 
Frank Richards, Ted Ramm, 
and the taxidermist and 
chronicler of Cley birds H. N. 
Pashley, that our early under- 
standing of migration and 
vagrancy was born (Bishop 
1983; Taylor et al. 1999). 

In the history of wildlife 
conservation and_ bird- 
watching in the UK, few dates 
stand as proud as 6th March 1926. That day, 
435 acres of marshland at Cley were bought 
by a group of 12 gentlemen subscribers led 
by Dr Sydney Long. Cley Marshes had long 
been famous for its birdlife and, in a meeting 
the following week at the George Hotel in 
Cley, the group agreed to create a trust and 
give the marshes to it, to be preserved, in 
Long’s words, ‘as a bird-breeding sanctuary 
for all time’ (Eastern Daily Press, 15th 
November 1926). This trust was Norfolk 
Naturalists’ Trust (NNT), known since 
1994 as Norfolk Wildlife Trust. Robert 
Bishop was appointed the reserve’s first 
‘watcher’, charged with preserving its habi- 
tats and breeding birds and — a compatible 
aim for conservationists in the early twen- 
tieth century — managing the winter duck 
shoot, which continued until 1966. Thus 
began a long relationship between the 
Bishop family and this remarkable place. 
This date was significant not only because 
Cley’s habitats and wildlife were preserved 
from then on, but also because the creation 
of a trust to own and protect them was the 
start of the county Wildlife Trusts move- 
ment, which today has 47 members across 
the UK. 

In January 1937, Robert Bishop was 
succeeded as watcher of Cley Marshes by 
his grandson Billy. Among Billy’s achieve- 
ments in his first year as warden was 
finding Cley’s first recorded Eurasian 
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378. Richard Richardson, sketching on the East 
Bank at Cley, in 1954. 


377. Billy Bishop at Cley. 


Bittern Botaurus stellaris nest. This species 
was then far rarer even than it is today and 
Bishop recalled that “Dr Long arrived at Cley 
in the shortest possible time it took to get 
from Norwich to confirm my discovery’ 
(Bishop 1983). Billy also asked C. D. Borrer, a 
bird collector in the village, who he knew had 
never bagged a Bittern, not to disturb them; a 
promise which this last of the gentleman 
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gunners gave and kept. 

Other than Sydney Long and Billy Bishop, 
perhaps the greatest character in the early 
history of Cley Marshes was Richard 
Richardson, a celebrated ornithologist and 
illustrator (Taylor 2002). Richardson moved 
to the village in March 1949 and, by Sep- 
tember, with the support of NNT (which 
sponsored the first decade of his work here), 
he had established the Cley Bird Observatory. 
It was based in derelict war defences, inland 
of the beach, where from 13th September a 
Heligoland trap was operated, its first catch 
being a Goldcrest Regulus regulus. In 1951, a 
second full-sized trap was established in the 
Blackthorn Prunus spinosa thicket at Walsey 
Hills. Although ringing has since been inter- 
mittent at Walsey Hills (and mist-nets have 
long replaced the Heligoland trap), it con- 
tinues today under the aegis of the Norfolk 
Ornithologists’ Association. 

The Cley Bird Observatory operated at 
Cley Marshes until the buildings it occupied 
were destroyed by the storm surge of January 
1953, which caused huge damage and many 
deaths along the coast of East Anglia. Cley 
Marshes reserve was flooded to a depth of 12 
feet (over 3 m) and water lapped at the door 
of the warden’s house, Watcher’s Cottage. Yet 
by 1957, a number of Shovelers Anas clypeata 
and Garganeys A. querquedula returned in 
the spring, several pairs of Bearded Tits 
nested and Billy Bishop judged the marshes 


to be restored. After the 1953 flooding, Cley 
Bird Observatory shifted its base to The 
Hood, halfway along Blakeney Point, where it 
operated until Richard Richardson’s resigna- 
tion in 1963. Up to his death in 1977, 
Richardson was a key figure in the bird- 
watching scene at Cley, mentoring and 
inspiring a generation of young birdwatchers, 
as well as painting and writing. 

In 1964, NNT Trustee Colonel Blount 
provided land for the creation of a car park at 
Cley Marshes and was among several donors 
who supported the establishment of a 
network of hides on the reserve, to accom- 
pany the new scrapes being created for 
waders. The 1966 Annual Report heralded a 
further development: ‘This Reserve is now 
fully designated as the Cley Bird Sanctuary, 
the Wild Birds (Cley Sanctuary) Order 1966 
having been signed by the Home Secretary 
and brought into force on 30th May, 1966. 

Yet despite this legal protection, and the 
end of the era of wildfowling and bird collec- 
tion at Cley, the reserve continued to be 
threatened by egg-collectors, ‘two-legged 
vermin’ as Billy Bishop described them. 
Luckily, by 1977, when Avocets Recurvirostra 
avosetta returned to breed at Cley, there was a 
dedicated band of birdwatchers willing to 
support the warden in a 24-hour watch over 
the nests (Bishop 1983). 

In 1978, Billy Bishop retired and was 
replaced by his son Bernard, who remains the 





379. The scene after one of Cley’s periodic inundations, in December 2013.The combination of a 
very high tide and a strong onshore wind can lead to overtopping of the shingle ridge and the 
flooding of the entire reserve. Although significant damage can occur to artificial structures, the 
reserve reverts to a freshwater habitat surprisingly quickly. 
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warden today. In 1979, Billy’s outstanding 
service was honoured at NNT’s AGM and a 
telegram from His Royal Highness The Duke 
of Edinburgh was read. 

In 1981, the Dick Bagnall-Oakeley Centre, 
the reserve’s first visitor centre, was opened, a 
little to the west of where Billy had previously 
operated from his famous hut. It was named 
in honour of a local naturalist, cameraman 
and teacher who inspired many young people 
to take an interest in nature and played a 
formative role in raising the profile of 
Norfolk wildlife and its conservation in the 
media. 

Another milestone was the foundation in 
1986 of Cley Bird Club, by a group of local 
enthusiasts. Though independent of NWT, 
the club fosters interest in Cley Marshes 
through its website, its speaker meetings, and 
the collection and sharing of local bird 
records. Today it has a countrywide member- 
ship of over 500. Its regular newsletters over 
30 years comprise a detailed archive of Cley 
bird sightings, news of the reserve and local 
personalities. 

In February 1996, the combination of a 
high tide and an onshore gale caused the sea 
to break through the shingle ridge at Cley 
and Salthouse, flooding the NWT reserve to a 
depth of over 1 m in places. By 28th March, 
however, staff and volunteers had repaired 
the damage to the new hides and boardwalk, 
which greatly improved visitor access to the 
reserve. Public engagement with Cley 
Marshes and its wildlife took another step 
forward in May 2007 with the opening of a 
new visitor centre. Within two years this 
multi-award-winning building was receiving 
100,000 visitors a year. The Environment 
Agency's decision (in 2006) to allow the 
shingle ridge at Cley to return to its natural 
profile, potentially allowing more seawater 
incursions to the reserve, saw NWT enter a 
partnership with the Agency in 2009 to create 
an area of compensatory freshwater wetland 
in the fens south of King’s Lynn. 

In 2012, a successful fundraising appeal 
enabled NWT to buy the last remaining 
parcel of coastal land between the East Bank 
and Salthouse Marshes. In part thanks to a 
generous donation from his family, it was 
possible to build the Simon Aspinall Wildlife 
Education Centre, named in memory of a 
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great local naturalist and educator. 

Inge December 20 Isa storm: surge 
breached the shingle ridge in two places at 
Salthouse and the reserve was again flooded 
with salt water. Tidal flooding continued 
daily for two months. The breaches eventu- 
ally ‘healed’ themselves, a process that con- 
tinues naturally today. Thanks to the reserve’s 
freshwater springs, habitat recovery has gen- 
erally been good. Since these most recent 
floods, some changes have been noted in 
birds’ use of the freshwater grazing marshes 
and these are discussed below. 

Such has been the magnetism of Cley 
Marshes and its surroundings that many 
birdwatchers, after visits over many years, 
have come to live or have established local 
businesses in Cley. They have made, and con- 
tinue to make, a distinctive contribution to 
local and national birding through their work 
in various environmentally related fields. 


Management 

The whole of the Cley Marshes reserve, as 
defined here, is designated as an SSSI and a 
Special Protection Area. The original reserve, 
between the East and West Banks, and the 
brackish marshes east of the East Bank and 
north of the New Cut are also a Special Area 
of Conservation for the value of their habi- 
tats. Each habitat represented on the reserve 
is managed differently, according to the local 
species assemblages identified as being of 
conservation significance. 

The reserve’s supply of fresh water is criti- 
cally important for wildlife. The principal 
source of water for the reserve’s scrapes, 
pools and grazing marshes is the Catchwater 
Drain, which runs alongside the A149 coast 
road and is fed by chalk springs. Through an 
ingenious network of pipes it is possible to 
regulate water levels in almost all of the 
reserve’s freshwater habitats, creating condi- 
tions that favour migrant, wintering and 
breeding waders and waterfowl. Grazing 
marshes are flooded in winter to benefit 
geese and Eurasian Wigeon Anas penelope 
and they are kept wet in spring to provide 
suitable breeding conditions for waders such 
as Northern Lapwing Vanellus vanellus and 
Common Redshank Tringa totanus. 

Similarly, grazing is tailored for birds, 
using a regime different from that for 
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380. The view across Pat’s Pool, looking northwest towards the shingle ridge and the Beach Road 
car park, May 2009. 


commercial wet grassland. By autumn, the 
grass needs to be short, to provide optimum 
conditions for wildfowl. Cattle are intro- 
duced to the marshes in late spring or early 
summer, much later than in a commercial 
regime, to avoid trampling of nests of 
breeding waders. Adult cattle are chosen for 
sensitive areas of the reserve, where more 
exuberant younger animals might damage 
nests or habitat. Cattle density is governed by 
the agri-environment scheme, and varies 
during the year, but is roughly one cow per 
hectare, with the stock typically brought off 
the reserve in October. Once waders and 
waterfowl have bred, cattle are introduced to 
the scrapes, to remove vegetation from 
islands and in front of hides, and to churn up 
mud and introduce dung, stimulating the 
production of food organisms for migrant 
waders. 

Much of the reserve is reedbed. Around a 
third of the reed is cut each winter, some of it 
commercially. Cutting prevents the accumu- 
lation of litter in what are already rather dry 
reedbeds, and curtails the natural process of 
succession to woodland. Similarly, as with all 
shallow freshwater wetlands, the famous 
scrapes at Cley gradually become filled with 
silt and must be re-profiled by heavy 
machinery every few years, in rotation. 
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The shingle bank has traditionally been 
greatly disturbed, by heavy machinery 
rebuilding the bank each winter and by 
people visiting the beach. Since the last major 
surge, in 2013, NWT has fenced large areas of 
newly deposited shingle to encourage vegeta- 
tion to recolonise the shingle slope and to 
protect nesting Avocets, Oystercatchers 
Haematopus ostralegus, Ringed Plovers 
Charadrius hiaticula and potentially terns 
from disturbance by people and dogs. 

In the management of the reserve and its 
visitors, NWT works in close collaboration 
with other NGOs and with neighbours, espe- 
cially the National Trust, local authorities and 
national agencies. The reserve is now a key 
driver in the local economy, with large 
numbers of birdwatchers visiting annually, 
staying in local accommodation and 
spending in local shops and restaurants. 


Migrants and rarities 

Documentation of the many sightings of rare 
birds at Cley has been achieved over the years 
by many authors, including H. N. Pashley, 
Richard Richardson, Billy Bishop, Michael 
Seago and Steve Gantlett. Table 1 lists some 
of the extreme rarities recorded at Cley and 
gives a flavour of the reserve’s place in 
the history of British birdwatching. 
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Cley Marshes is not only famous for rari- 
ties. Owing to its geographical position and 
the juxtaposition of a variety of habitats, it is 
also justifiably renowned for the number and 
variety of migrants, in both spring and 
autumn. Perhaps the most awaited spring 
migrant is the Northern Wheatear Oenanthe 
oenanthe but a popular feature of this season 
is the passage of Yellow Wagtails Motacilla 
flava, typically in the Eye Field, where an 
exceptional 400 were noted on 24th April 
1986. Spring can also bring large westward 
movements of hirundines (and sometimes 
Common Swifts Apus apus). Spring wader 
migration is typically light but Temminck’s 
Stint is virtually annual in mid May, and Cley 
is among the most reliable sites in the UK for 
this species. In addition to those rarities 
shown in table 1, spring rarities have 
included the famous breeding-plumaged 
Ross’s Gull Rhodostethia rosea on 9th—13th 


May 1984, a male Collared Flycatcher 
Ficedula albicollis on 5th May 1995, a Trum- 
peter Finch Bucanetes githagineus from 31st 
May to 2nd June 2010 and a displaying Great 
Snipe Gallinago media on 11th—16th May 
2011. 

Autumn migration begins in mid June 
with the first of the returning Spotted Red- 
shanks Tringa erythropus but the number and 
variety of waders increase steadily thereafter. 
A few Curlew Sandpipers Calidris ferruginea 
and Little Stints C. minuta are always 
recorded but numbers of both species have 
reached three figures on several occasions. 
Rarer waders are annual too and, for 
example, both White-rumped C. fuscicollis 
and Pectoral Sandpipers C. melanotos are 
regular. July and August can also bring small 
numbers of loafing large gulls, with much 
higher numbers coming in to roost in the 
evenings. These comprise mainly Lesser 


Table |. Rare birds found at Cley Marshes and in the immediate environs of the reserve, and 
which at the time had been recorded fewer than ten times in Britain. 


Greater Sand Plover Anarhynchus leschenaultii 30th July to 22nd August and 2nd September 1985, 
Cley Marshes and Blakeney Harbour; eighth for Britain, also recorded subsequently at Cley 


Little Curlew Numenius minutus 24th August to 3rd September 1985, Blakeney/Cley/Salthouse; 


second for Britain 


Red-necked Stint Calidris ruficollis 29th July 1992 and 2nd—3rd August, Cley Marshes; second for Britain 
Western Sandpiper Calidris mauri 28th November 2011 to 31st January 2012, Cley Marshes; 


eighth for Britain 


Semipalmated Sandpiper Calidris pusilla 19th—24th July 1953, Arnold’s Marsh; first for Britain, also 


recorded subsequently 


Spotted Sandpiper Actitis macularius 7th—8th June 1957, Cley Marshes; third for Britain, also recorded 


subsequently 


Black-winged Pratincole Glareola nordmanni 3rd—5th July 1966, Cley Marshes; seventh for Britain, also 


recorded subsequently 


Lesser Crested Tern Sterna bengalensis 3rd September 1983, off Cley Coastguards; second for Britain, also 


recorded subsequently 


Slender-billed Gull Chroicocephalus genei pair, 12th—15th May 1987, Cley Marshes and Blakeney 
Harbour; fourth & fifth individuals for Britain, also recorded subsequently 


Pacific Swift Apus pacificus 30th May 1993, Cley Marshes; second for Britain 
Red-rumped Swallow Cecropis daurica 6th—25th March 1952, Cley village and Cley Marshes; 


third for Britain, also recorded subsequently 


Pallas’s Leaf Warbler Phylloscopus proregulus 31st October 1896, Cley West Bank; first for Britain, also 


recorded subsequently ' 


Hume’s Warbler Phylloscopus humei 3rd December 1967 to 7th January 1968, North Foreland Wood; 


second for Britain, also recorded subsequently 


Subalpine Warbler Sylvia cantillans 11th June 1951, Cley Bird Observatory; sixth for Britain (though the 


first for England) 


Pallas’s Grasshopper Warbler Locustella certhiola 13th September 1976, Cley West Bank; third for Britain 
Zitting Cisticola Cisticola juncidis 24th August 1976, Cley Marshes; first for Britain 
Rock Sparrow Petronia petronia 14th June 1981, beach by Eye Pool; first for Britain 
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Black-backed Gulls Larus fuscus but Yellow- 
legged Gulls L. michahellis — occasionally as 
many as 30 — are also recorded. A few 
Caspian Gulls L. cachinnans are also noted 
every year, particularly later in the autumn. 

With a strong onshore wind between late 
June and November, seabird passage can be 
good, particularly of Northern Gannets 
Morus bassanus and Arctic Stercorarius para- 
siticus and Great Skuas S. skua. In such con- 
ditions rarer seabirds are seen too, with 
Leach’s Storm-petrel Oceanodroma leucorhoa, 
Long-tailed Skua S. longicaudus and Sabine’s 
Gull Xema sabini recorded in most years, 
mainly in September, followed by Pomarine 
Skuas S. pomarinus and Little Auks Alle alle 
in October and November, occasionally 
three-figure daily counts of each. Rarer 
species have included a Zino’s/Fea’s Petrel 
Pterodroma madeira/feae on 26th June 1997 
and a Wilson’s Storm-petrel Oceanites ocean- 
icus on 23rd July 2010. 

Being predominantly a wetland site, Cley 
Marshes offers little attraction to migrant 
passerines, though from late July returning 
Wheatears can usually be found along the 
shingle ridge. Occasional large falls along the 
north Norfolk coast inevitably bring birds to 
the reserve, however. These have included 
the 1st October 1951 ‘rush’ of many thou- 
sands of Robins Erithacus rubecula (with a 
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similar, more recent, arrival on 3rd October 
1998); a similar arrival of Blackbirds Turdus 
merula on 5th November 1961; the ‘great 
fall’ of 3rd—4th September 1965 (mainly 
involving the commoner chats, flycatchers 
and warblers but also featuring a number of 
Bluethroats Luscinia svecica and Wrynecks 
Jynx torquilla; Davis 1966); and spectacular 
arrivals of thousands of Redwings T. iliacus 
and Fieldfares T. pilaris on 16th October 
1988, 18th October 1990 and 22nd October 
2012. On such occasions, scarce migrants 
such as Short-eared Owls Asio flammeus, 
Great Grey Shrikes Lanius excubitor, 
Richard’s Pipits Anthus richardi, Ring Ouzels 
T. torquatus and Yellow-browed Warblers 
Phylloscopus inornatus may appear on the 
fringes of the reserve. The final migration 
event of the year is typically the strong west- 
ward passage of Common Starlings in 
November. 


Key bird species 

Most significant of all, in terms of conserva- 
tion, are the birds that make use of Cley 
Marshes for a major part of their annual 
cycle. Here, recent trends in a few key species 
are presented, beginning with published 
anecdotal accounts and, where available, 
drawing on regular standardised surveys, 
largely carried out by local volunteers, for 
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381. Dark-bellied Brent Geese Branta b. bernicla in a winter blizzard at Cley, November 2008. 
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example for the Wetland Birds Survey 
(WeBS). In north Norfolk, WeBS counts are 
coordinated by Natural England and take 
place once a month on a morning with a very 
high spring tide. 


Pink-footed Goose Anser brachyrhynchus 
Pink-footed Geese have traditionally been 
more associated with west Norfolk and the 
Broads than with Cley. However, in the past 
decade they have increasingly used the main 
scrapes on the reserve to roost, having spent 
the day feeding on nearby fields. In winter 
2007/08, just a few birds roosted but by 
winter 2014/15 up to 4,500 came to roost 
between November and January. 


Brent Goose Branta bernicla 

Numbers of Dark-bellied Brents B. b. bernicla 
increased significantly around Cley in the late 
twentieth century, and up to 5,000 were 
present then, from October to early April; 
exceptionally, 8,000 were counted in 
November 1990 (Gantlett 1995). Dark- 
bellied birds vastly outnumber Pale-bellied 
Brents B. b. hrota, the highest count of which 
in the last decade was just 16. 

Numbers of Brent Geese wintering in the 
North Norfolk Coast SPA are estimated from 
an evening roost count carried out in 
January, coordinated by Natural England. At 
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the turn of the century there were over 
10,000 birds in the area; numbers have since 
fallen but have stabilised from 2004 at 
around 6,400 birds. There are two roosts in 
Blakeney Harbour, together numbering 
around 2,800 birds, making this local popu- 
lation internationally important. Birds at 
Cley Marshes are typically from the Blakeney 
Harbour inner roost. 

From November, birds from the inner 
roost fly east each day to feed in the grazing 
marshes as far as Weybourne (around 8 km 
east of Cley), sometimes joined by birds from 
the outer roost. By midwinter most have 
switched to feeding on winter wheat, in fields 
south of the reserve, but the geese then 
return to the grazing marshes until the end of 
March. On arrival at Cley Marshes each day, 
or when flushed from the fields, the geese use 
the scrapes to drink and wash. On a typical 
winter morning, some 650 birds will be seen 
at Cley Marshes but over 2,000 are some- 
times present. 


Eurasian Wigeon Anas penelope 

After 1966, when winter shooting at Cley 
Marshes ceased, numbers of Wigeon using the 
reserve in early winter rose to around 6,000 
(Bishop 1983). Numbers continued to 
increase, with as many as 11,000 recorded in 
1990 (Gantlett 1995). Both authors recorded a 


382. A typical view across Pat’s Pool with a good selection of waders and ducks, including Black- 
tailed Godwits Limosa limosa, Eurasian Teals Anas crecca and Gadwalls A. strepera; September 2007. 
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few pairs breeding occasionally, though none 
has been reported in recent years, with fewer 
than five birds typically present in summer. 

Wigeon return to Cley Marshes in Sep- 
tember and stay until March. WeBS data for 
Cley Marshes have been collected since 
winter 1987/88. An exceptional count of 
8,900 birds was made in November 1990 and 
five other counts of over 4,000 in the period 
1987-91. Since 2000 there has been just one 
count of over 2,000 birds and the mean 
WeBS count for the November to February 
period has dropped below 300. 

As is the case for the Brent Goose, Wigeon 
numbers at Cley are best understood in the 
context of the whole area from Blakeney 
Harbour to Salthouse Marshes. Mean winter 
counts in this area (for the November to 
February period) have dropped from over 
3,000 in winter 2004/05 (when WeBS counts 
first covered the whole area), to just over 
1,000. The steep decline at Cley therefore 
matches the decline across the surrounding 
area. 


Gadwall Anas strepera 

This is another species whose fortunes at Cley 
have changed dramatically over the past 
century. It was rare in the early years of the 
reserve (Bishop 1983) but by the late 1950s 
Gadwall had become firmly established as a 


breeding bird, with flocks of 100 encountered 
regularly in the latter years of the century, 
reflecting range expansion at a national scale 
(Gantlett 1995). Numbers have remained 
stable since 1998, and WeBS counts of over 100 
birds are still occasionally recorded at Cley 
Marshes. Around 15 pairs breed on the reserve, 
fledging an average of about 30 young. 


Eurasian Teal Anas crecca 

Late autumn and early winter traditionally 
see a peak in the number of Teal using Cley 
Marshes, with around 2,000 individuals 
present (Bishop 1983; Gantlett 1995). 
Breeding has been suspected but not proven 
in recent years, with around ten adults typi- 
cally present in summer. Recent WeBS counts 
show an October peak, of around 1,300 
birds, on the reserve, with numbers lower 
during the rest of the winter. In contrast to 
the situation for Wigeon, mean winter WeBS 
counts for Teal in the area from Blakeney 
Harbour to Salthouse Marshes from winter 
2004/05 to the present reveal no obvious 
decline. 


Eurasian Bittern Botaurus stellaris 

The Bittern was first recorded nesting at Cley 
Marshes in 1937 and through subsequent 
decades bred regularly in small numbers 
(Bishop 1983). In the early 1950s there was a 





383. Little Egrets Egretta garzetta and Eurasian Spoonbills Platalea leucorodia feeding on Pat’s Pool, 
July 2009. This sight would have been unimaginable only 20 years ago but Little Egrets now breed 
next to the reserve and groups of Spoonbills are often present in summer. 
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peak of five booming males, but Bitterns did 
not breed in 1963-68 in the wake of the hard 
winter of 1962/63 (Gantlett 1995). Reedbed 
management to create conditions for Bitterns 
has taken place since 1995 but Bitterns last 
nested at Cley in 2008 (although booming 
was heard regularly in 2009 and 2010). The 
extent of reedbed at Cley has increased 
significantly in living memory but most of it 
is much drier than that considered most suit- 
able for Bitterns and, in terms of breeding 
habitat for this species, focusing on compen- 
satory areas of inland reedbed habitat (see 
below, p. 723) is considered a better use of 
scarce conservation resources. The species is 
still seen on the reserve occasionally, espe- 
cially in winter. 


Little Egret Egretta garzetta 

One of the most notable avian events of the 
late twentieth century was the colonisation of 
the UK by the Little Egret. The first record for 
Norfolk was at Cley on 7th—11th May 1952 
(Taylor et al. 1999) and for decades the species 
remained a vagrant, principally in spring. 
Having become increasingly common during 
the previous decade, Little Egrets first bred at 
Cley in 2010, in North Foreland Wood, imme- 
diately to the west of Snipe’s Marsh. Twelve 
pairs bred in 2015 and nine in 2016. 





Eurasian Spoonbill Platalea leucorodia 

The Spoonbill was until recently a scarce 
visitor, principally in spring and summer, 
with half a dozen individuals observed in 
most years. Billy Bishop was always hopeful 
that Spoonbills would remain to breed at 
Cley Marshes, and while this has still not 
happened, it is perhaps now more likely. In 
2010, a Spoonbill colony established at 
Holkham NNR, and six pairs bred success- 
fully, the first breeding attempt by more than 
one pair in the UK for some 300 years 
(Holling 2012). The Holkham colony has 
continued to be successful (and remains the 
only one in the UK); and since its formation, 
Spoonbills have gathered annually at Cley 
Marshes in late summer, in flocks of up to 30 
birds, and fledglings chasing their parents for 
food are now seen regularly. Two birds from 
the Holkham colony, colour-ringed at their 
natal colonies in the Netherlands, have been 
observed with their young at Cley. 


Marsh Harrier Circus aeruginosus 

The first breeding pair at Cley Marshes 
nested in 1989, in the area east of the East 
Bank, known at the time as Pope’s Marsh. A 
pair bred on the reserve in both 1994 and 
1995 (Bishop & Bishop 1996) and breeding 
has been regular ever since. In 2008 there 
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384. A Marsh Harrier Circus aeruginosus making off with an Avocet Recurvirostra avosetta chick, and 
mobbed by adults, June 2013. This is now a common sight at Cley in the breeding season. Avocets 
are pugnacious in their pursuits but not without reason for Marsh Harriers are significant predators 
of chicks, and will also take eggs. 
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were seven nests at Cley Marshes, fledging a 
total of 21 young (three nests and six young 
in 2016). 

The phenomenon of Marsh Harriers 
remaining in southern Britain in winter, 
rather than moving farther south, has been 
reflected at Cley where a winter roost in the 
east of the reserve has recently held up to 21 
birds. In addition, the resident female and 
her mate tend to roost in the reedbeds of the 
original reserve. Marsh Harriers observed at 
Cley Marshes in recent years include birds 
wing-tagged as nestlings at Sculthorpe Moor 
(near Fakenham), Holkham NNR and in the 
Norfolk Broads. 


Avocet Recurvirostra avosetta 

By the mid 1820s, the Avocet had been extir- 
pated as a breeding bird at Cley. Apart from a 
failed breeding attempt in 1941, the species 
was only a rare visitor until 1977, when four 
pairs laid eggs and raised six chicks (Bishop 
1983; Gantlett 1995). By the mid 1990s, more 
than 50 pairs bred annually. 

Nowadays Avocets occur as both breeding 
birds and passage migrants. Most birds begin 
to arrive at Cley in February, with numbers 
rising to around 200 in April. Numbers on 
the reserve are nationally important between 





March and June, although the highest 
recorded count was 406 on 11th July 2006. 
Mean monthly WeBS counts peaked in 2005 
but have since decreased by c. 50%. Almost 
all of them leave the area to moult after the 
breeding season, although a few return for 
the winter. 

The 102 breeding pairs in 2004 is the 
highest total on record and numbers have 
fluctuated since. Breeding success varies sub- 
stantially but, on average, from 2006 to 2015, 
around 80 pairs hatched about 95 chicks with 
around 18 surviving to fledge. Predation of 
chicks is rather high, with Marsh Harriers the 
principal predators in recent years. First 
clutches are typically laid on islands in the 
scrapes; if the eggs or young chicks are pre- 
dated, a replacement clutch is often laid away 
from the scrapes. 

An Avocet ringed as a nestling at Holme, 
in 1993, has nested many times at Cley 
Marshes and continues to nest in the area 
each year. Other ringed birds that have nested 
here were raised in southern Spain, Suffolk 
and Cambridgeshire. 


European Golden Plover Pluvialis apricaria 
Golden Plovers are particularly associated 
with the Eye Field but can also be found 
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385. Up to 2,000 Golden Plovers Pluvialis apricaria winter at Cley. Here, in January 2007, they are in 
flight over the Eye Field where they are a typical sight alongside the wintering Dark-bellied Brent 
Geese Branta b. bernicla. 
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roosting on the scrapes and lagoons. Mobile 
flocks are present from October to March 
and regularly contain 2,000 birds. A colour- 
ringed bird, ringed in 2011 as a breeding 
male in southern Lapland, was seen at Cley in 
November and December of the same year. It 
was back on its breeding grounds in 2013 
and returned to Cley again in November and 
December 2014. 


Northern Lapwing Vanellus vanellus 
Lapwings can be found at Cley throughout 
the year, as breeding birds, migrants and 
winter visitors. Gantlett (1995) describes 
passage of several hundred birds per hour 
over the reserve between June and November, 
and a peak count on the reserve of 3,400 on 
24th January 1989. As is the case for Golden 
Plovers, Lapwing flocks are highly mobile. 
Some 1,000—2,000 birds are seen regularly in 
winter, often with Golden Plovers. In recent 
years around 50 pairs have nested with up to 
20 chicks fledging. The year 2012 was excep- 
tional: 77 pairs raised 58 chicks. 


Black-tailed Godwit Limosa limosa 

One or two pairs attempted to breed at Cley 
Marshes in many years between 1964 and the 
early 1980s but only in 1973 did any young 





> | | a 
of the reserve; August 2016. 
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reach the flying stage (Gantlett 1995; Norfolk 
Bird Reports). 

In spring and summer, the congregation 
of birds of the race L. |. islandica has been 
noted since around 1990; flocks of c. 30 soon 
became typical any time between April and 
October, but winter records at that time were 
rare. Now, flocks of islandica may be found 
year-round, roosting, resting and feeding on 
the freshwater scrapes and brackish lagoons. 
Numbers have increased since the mid 1990s 
and now fluctuate between years; the highest 
recent count was of 815 on 22nd March 
2005. At times, birds feed preferentially on 
the grazing marshes but these have seldom 
been used since the tidal surge of December 
2013. Numbers decline in spring, when 
breeding birds leave for Iceland and only 
non-breeders remain. The highest numbers 
now typically occur in August or September, 
when the mean daily flock is around 300 
birds, which often feed on spilt grain in 
stubble fields south of the reserve. 

Birds of the nominate race still occur but 
are now much scarcer than in the mid to late 
twentieth century and there are no recent 
breeding attempts. Individuals visit in spring 
or autumn, with some staying to moult from 
breeding to winter plumage. In late June and 
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early July, one or two are usually present in 
the islandica flock. There was an exceptional 
influx of 36 nominate limosa on 23rd June 
2007, part of a species flock of 208. Just one 
of 11 colour-ringed individuals seen at Cley 
was raised in the Netherlands; all the others 
came from the small UK breeding population 
in the Nene Washes, in Cambridgeshire. 


Ruff Calidris pugnax 

Bishop (1983) described the Ruff at Cley as: 
‘Now a regular summer resident and passage 
migrant in small numbers... and, I have sus- 
pected, breeding these past three years.’ 
Gantlett (1995) also noted the largest 
numbers at Cley in April-May and August— 
October, with groups of lekking males seen 
in May most years, and that breeding had 
been suspected (e.g. in 1968-70). 

In an effort to encourage the Ruff to breed 
at Cley, B. B. Riviere (then Hon. Treasurer of 
NNT) imported around 20 females from the 
Netherlands just before the Second World 
War. These were released by Billy Bishop with 
their wings clipped but, owing to the con- 
tinued mobility of some birds (which flew 
off) and the immobility of others (presumed 
taken by breeding Short-eared Owls), no 
colony formed (Bishop 1983). 

Counts reveal that the use of the reserve 
by Ruffs has changed in recent years; they 
now winter at Cley but are less often present 
in the breeding season. Recent mean counts 
peak in autumn and decline through winter 
and spring, with the highest numbers 
(around 60) in August-September. 


Common Snipe Gallinago gallinago 

Bishop (1983) reported that the Common 
Snipe bred at Cley in small numbers and was 
a common passage migrant and winter 
visitor; Gantlett (1995) noted that numbers 
peaked at around 300 in October. Snipe have 
now apparently ceased to breed on the 
reserve, in line with a decline across north 
Norfolk. Sustained drumming was last heard 
reliably in spring 2009, although apparent 
nest-building was observed on the marshes 
east of the East Bank in 2010. Snipe are 
notoriously difficult to census, but the 
highest recent count was of around 130 on 
18th December 2009 (Mark Golley pers. 
comm.). 
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Sandwich Tern Sterna sandvicensis 

The Sandwich Tern is well known in north 
Norfolk, with the balance between key 
breeding sites, notably Blakeney Point and 
Scolt Head, shifting from time to time 
(Taylor et al. 1999). Following suspected 
breeding on Blakeney Point in the 1890s, and 
proved breeding there in small numbers from 
1920, Norfolk’s first Sandwich Tern colony 
shifted to Arnold’s Marsh (also known as 
Salthouse Broad) in 1922, where 99 nests 
were found. In 1923, in addition to at least 
100 nests on Blakeney Point, there were 303 
on Arnold’s Marsh and 180 elsewhere at Cley 
Marshes. The colony at Arnold’s Marsh 
increased to around 1,000 nests in 1937-41 
but in 1943, following saltwater flooding, it 
shifted to the middle of a minefield on Cley 
Beach (Gantlett 1995)! Breeding ceased 
shortly afterwards but Arnold’s Marsh has 
remained a regular staging and resting point 
for up to several hundred Sandwich Terns. In 
May 2016, displaying and mating were 
observed, among displaying Black-headed 
Gulls Chroicocephalus ridibundus, in the 
eastern part of the reserve, but no nests were 
found. Sandwich Terns ringed in Portugal, 
Sweden, Belgium, the Netherlands, Cleveland 
and North-east Scotland have been observed 
at Cley. 


Bearded Tit Panurus biarmicus 

The Bearded Tit was apparently common in 
the 1870s but disappeared in the early twen- 
tieth century, with a single pair breeding in 
1914. In 1948, Bishop (1983) found the 
species nesting on the reserve and since 1956 
breeding has occurred annually. The peak 
estimated population was 40-50 pairs in 
1980 but fewer than ten pairs annually 
during the early 1990s (Gantlett 1995). More 
systematic data have been kept from 2011, 
since when 10-12 pairs have typically been 
present with breeding noted each year. 


Cetti’s Warbler Cettia cetti 


~ Gantlett (1995) noted Cetti’s Warbler as a 


rare vagrant, then with only two records. 
Since that time, the species has increased 
markedly, with small numbers of singing 
males each year since 2004, when more 
systematic recording began. In 2004, four 
males were singing and the species almost 
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387. Bearded Tits Panurus biarmicus are a popular attraction at Cley, particularly in the extensive 


reedbeds along the East Bank; November 2015. 


certainly bred; a peak of six males were 
singing in 2012, with nine young birds seen. 


Snow Bunting Plectrophenax nivalis 

Snow Buntings typically arrive in September 
or October and stay until March. They are 
associated entirely with the shingle ridge and 
are found anywhere between Salthouse, 
where they are sometimes fed by photogra- 
phers, and Blakeney Point. Typically, around 
50 birds are present in winter. Since the tidal 
surge of December 2013, Snow Buntings have 
favoured the area immediately northeast of 
Arnold’s Marsh, which is also the most 
favoured part of Cley for Shorelarks 
Eremophila alpestris to occur. 


Other wildlife 

Perhaps the rarest habitats found at Cley 
Marshes, in a national context, are its 
brackish lagoons and vegetated shingle. The 
brackish lagoons are one of very few sites 
in the UK for the Starlet Sea Anemone 
Nematostella vectensis. Recent tidal surges 
have pushed vast quantities of shingle into 
this species’ habitat, threatening its existence 
on the reserve. By contrast, vegetated shingle 
has become much more extensive since the 
Environment Agency adopted a policy of 
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allowing the ridge to form a natural profile. 
Typical plants here include’Sea Campion 
Silene uniflora, Common _ Cat’s-ear 
Hypochaerits radicata, Sticky Groundsel 
Senecio viscosus, Common Bird’s-foot-trefoil 
Lotus corniculatus, Biting Stonecrop Sedum 
acre and Curled Dock Rumex crispus, with 
dramatic displays of the Yellow Horned- 
poppy Glaucium flavum a characteristic 
feature. 

Some 450 moth species have been 
recorded at Cley Marshes (the county list is 
around 1,800 species). As might be expected, 
noteworthy species are largely reed or salt- 
marsh specialists, and include Flame Senta 
flammea, Silky Chilodes maritima, Webb’s 
Globia sparganii and Fen Wainscots Arenos- 
tola phragmitidis, Crescent Striped Apamea 
oblonga and Rosy Wave Scopula emutaria. 
The Grayling butterfly Hipparchia semele 
remains common here, despite having 
declined in many parts of Norfolk. 

Probably the most prominent mammal 
on the reserve is the Brown Hare Lepus 
europaeus, commonly seen in the Eye Field 
and on the inland side of the vegetated 
shingle. Eurasian Otters Lutra lutra are 
present but rarely seen, European Water Voles 
Arvicola amphibius and Eurasian Water 
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Shrews Neomys fodiens inhabit 
freshwater drains in small 
numbers, and Chinese Water 
Deer Hydropotes inermis are resi- 
dent and occasionally observed 
on the edges of reedbeds, having 
colonised some decades ago 
(Bernard Bishop pers. comm.). 


Visitors 

Cley Marshes is one of the most 
popular nature reserves in the 
country. It is very difficult to 
estimate the true number of visitors, but 
around 30,000 permits are bought each year 
(permits are not required by NWT members, 
so the true number is much higher), while 
around 110,000 people visit the Visitor 
Centre and its facilities or attend events in 
the Simon Aspinall Wildlife Education 
Centre. There has been an encouraging 
increase in children obtaining a permit to 
visit the reserve since the opening of the 
Education Centre in 2015. 


The future 

The status of Cley Marshes as an artificially 
maintained freshwater habitat has always 
been under threat from natural events. For as 
long as published information has been avail- 
able there have been regular storm events and 
saltwater incursion, of varying severity. Since 
the Environment Agency’s decision to allow 
the shingle ridge to return to its natural 
profile, there has been considerable discus- 
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388. A typical 
Cley ‘twitch’ with 
standing room only 
in the hides. On 
this occasion the 
attraction was the 
displaying Great 
Snipe Gallinago 
media, present for 
almost a week in 
May 2011 — the 
first displaying 
individual ever 
recorded in Britain. 


sion over the future of Cley Marshes. 
Inevitably the reserve will, in time, become 
more saline, returning to its natural state 
prior to human intervention, but the rate at 
which this will happen is unpredictable. The 
ornithological consequences of this will most 
likely be very gradual as the salinity gradient 
slowly moves landward while the barrier 
attains its natural shape. 

In recent years there have been frequent, 
small overtopping events in winter, during 
which salt water has come over the ridge 
onto the marshes, but the enlarged, satellite- 
controlled sluice, installed in the West Bank 
in 2006, has effectively allowed salt water to 


-remain superficial and to leave the reserve 


quickly (Porter 2014; Kevin Hart pers. 
comm.). In time, parts of the New Cut, which 
runs across the north of the reserve and is to 
some extent a boundary between freshwater 
and brackish habitats, will need to be reposi- 
tioned further south to prevent the channel 
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being clogged by the large quantities of 
shingle that can be pushed onto the marsh by 
severe overtopping events. 

Under the EU Habitats Directive there has 
been a legal obligation to offset the eventual 
loss of freshwater habitats at Cley Marshes and 
elsewhere along the north Norfolk and Suffolk 
coasts. The impact that Brexit will have on this 
must be a future concern. NWT has worked in 
partnership with the Environment Agency 
and Natural England to create some 130 ha of 
reedbed and wet grassland from agricultural 
land at Hilgay and Methwold, in the Wissey 
Valley in south Norfolk. These reserves have 
now been engineered and the process of 
colonisation by reed is underway. It is hoped 
that within a few years characteristic species 
such as Bittern, Marsh Harrier and Bearded 
Tit will colonise. Meanwhile, Cley Marshes 
remains predominantly a freshwater reserve, 
providing breeding and winter habitat for the 
species discussed here and many others, and it 
will remain so for the foreseeable future. 
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389. Looking south over Cley Marshes during a summer thunderstorm, July 2014. 
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Wryneck Jynx torquilla 


Abstract This report presents data on the non-passerine scarce migrants 
recorded in Britain in 2014. Around 300 Great White Egrets Ardea alba represents 
yet another record total, and a huge advance on the previous record of 184 in 
2013. It was also an excellent year for White-billed Diver Gavia adamsii (35 
individuals, second-best total on record), Glossy Ibis Plegadis falcinellus (103, third) 
and Wryneck (444, third), all of which continue to increase; other species seen in 
good numbers were American Wigeon Anas americana, Black Kite Milvus migrans 
and Rough-legged Buzzard Buteo lagopus. It was a more average year for American 
waders, but the trend towards more sightings in northern Britain was still evident; 
most notably, all but two Buff-breasted Sandpipers Calidris subruficollis in 2014 were 
in Scotland and the species was absent from southwest England for the first time 
since at least 1988. Records of migrant and breeding Honey-buzzards Pernis 
apivorus have become increasingly blurred and that species appears in this report 
for the last time. Species faring less well included Kentish Plover Anarhynchus 
alexandrinus — for which it was the worst year on record — and Alpine Swift — with 
the lowest total since 1971. Other species with low totals included Ferruginous 
Duck Aythya nyroca, Spotted Crake Porzana porzana, and Red-footed Falcon Falco 
vespertinus. 
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Introduction 

This is the 14th report on scarce migrant 
birds in Britain, covering the year 2014. As 
well as providing a summary of the basic 
data for each species in 2014, the report 
includes graphics for some species not 
covered in detail in recent reports (White & 
Kehoe 2014, 2015, 2016), mainly showing 
geographical distribution and phenology of 
records between 2008 and 2014, and annual 
totals since 1990. 

The summary statistics in this report have 
all been updated, including in some instances 
for earlier years if additional information has 
come to light since the last report was pub- 
lished. Both annual variation and trends have 
been recalculated for the period 1990-2014. 
Variation has been based on the calculation 
of coefficients of variation! but is expressed 
in purely descriptive terms in four categories: 
low, moderate, high and very high. Increasing 
or decreasing trends since 1990 are cited only 
if statistically significant?. 

The number of records for almost all 
species has increased enormously over the 
past 50 years but 2014 was fairly typical of 
recent years with 4,833 records of 7,354 
birds. When referring to ‘records’ in the text, 








these relate to individual birds unless stated 
otherwise. Where possible, only new birds 
have been included in the totals; those con- 
sidered to have been returning from previous 
years or seen elsewhere in the same year 
(mostly in the same recording area) have 
been omitted. Judging the number of indi- 
viduals involved in any one year is a particu- 
larly difficult issue for some of the 
non-passerines (mainly the larger and more 
conspicuous species), some of which are 
highly mobile and difficult to keep track of, 
so that national totals may be somewhat 
exaggerated. Records of escaped and feral 
birds and hybrids have also been excluded 
wherever possible. 

Records were received from all but 12 
recording areas. None was received from Ayr- 
shire, Denbighshire, Dorset, Essex, Flintshire, 
Gower, Gwent, Lothian, Northamptonshire, 
Outer Hebrides, Staffordshire or the West 
Midlands. For these areas, reports from 
BirdGuides were used — or, in the case of 
Dorset, the county blog. In these instances 
only those records that appeared likely to 
have been confirmed were used, and one-day 
records of rarer species, together with those 
of flyovers, are excluded from the analysis. 





! The standard deviation divided by the mean expressed as a percentage. 


2 At the 5% level as tested by linear or polynomial regression analysis. 





‘Black Brant’ Branta bernicla nigricans 


Total No. 2014 
1958-2014 (rank/57) 


Other annual maxima 
1958-2014 (year/number/rank) 





Trend Annual variability 
1990-2014 2000-2014 


Annual means 1958—2014 
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The number of individual Black Brants reported has ranged 
between 32 and 65 since 2008, so the 51 this year was about 
average. The usual problems of separating new arrivals from 
returnees means that the 13 new birds in 2014 may be an 
underestimate, although since no first-winters were reported the 
real total could conceivably have been lower. Birds were seen with 
‘Dark-bellied Brent Geese’ B. b. bernicla in 11 coastal counties 
between Devon and Yorkshire, plus one in Cumbria returning for 
its second winter in 2013/14. 


(Breeds Arctic NE Siberia W to Lena delta, where overlaps with nominate race. Majority breed low Arctic from N & 
W Alaska, E through parts of N coast Canada. Migratory, wintering locally on Pacific Coast from Alaska south to S 
Baja California, and coastal N China, Korean Peninsula & Japan where now rare.) 
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American Wigeon Anas americana 


Total No. 2014 Other annual maxima Trend Annual variability 
1958-2014 (rank/57) |1958—2014 (year/number/rank) 1990-2014 2000-2014 





Annual means 
1958-2014 
1958-59 
1 
1960-69 
1 
1970-79 
4 
1980-89 
8 
1990-99 
ile) 
2000-09 
17 
2010-14 
5) 
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Fig. |. Annual totals of American Wigeons Anas americana in Britain, |990—201 4. 


The 21 new birds in 2014 represent a relatively high total (fig. 1); another 13 were treated as 
returning birds. Only one non-adult was reported — a first-winter male on the Ouse Washes 
(Cambridgeshire) from 14th March to 3rd April. Females — including first-winters — are doubtless 
significantly under-recorded with only three new birds seen in 2014, compared with 17 males (and 
one bird for which the sex was not reported). This apparent imbalance was even greater if 
returning birds are included: four females and 29 males. 

American Wigeons were recorded in 18 counties, nine of them in Scotland and two in Wales, 
with a predominantly western distribution. All were singles with the exception of a male and 
female on Tresco (Scilly) from 23rd October to 3rd November. 

(Breeds C Alaska E across temperate Canada to Quebec & Nova Scotia, & S into NW & Midwest USA. Winters S 


Alaska, coastal British Columbia, Canada, and S throughout southern USA & C America to Colombia, Greater 
Antilles & West Indies.) 


Green-winged Teal Anas carolinensis 


Total No. 2014 Other annual maxima Trend Annual variability 
1958-2014 (rank/57) |1958—2014 (year/number/rank) 1990-2014 2000-2014 


41 (9) 2004/60/1 2002/59/2 Moderate 
JN ytrel ane OT Of the 81 reported (all males, as usual), just over half were 


1958-59 ieee considered to have been new arrivals. Since only one was 
eta =o reported as a first-winter — on North Ronaldsay (Orkney) from 
1960-69 2000-09 2nd November to 13th December — the number of genuinely new 
3 45 birds may have been overestimated, however. No hybrids were 
1970-79 2010-14 reported this year. Birds were spread thinly across 30 recording 
° oe areas including ten in Scotland and four in Wales, with the 
highest total being four in Yorkshire. 





1980-89 
12 





(Widespread breeder throughout North America from Alaska to 
Newfoundland, S to N USA. Winters British Columbia, Canada, throughout USA & Mexico to southern C America 
& West Indies.) 
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Ring-necked Duck Aythya collaris 


Total No. 2014 Other annual maxima Trend Annual variability 
1958-2014 (rank/57) {1958-2014 (year/number/rank) 1990-2014 2000-2014 


24 (11) 2001/52/1  2002/42/2 Declining after earlier increase 


peel Liisi gis) “ay ispecies 
1958-2014 known to wander 
1958-59 extensively so it is 
hie likely that this year’s 
1960-69 tally of 15 males and 
l nine females/imma- 
eee tures included some 
: birds moving between 
1980-89 f 
B recording areas. A 
1990-99 first-winter on Tiree 
13 Citgewll) one) Siuhn 
2000-09 October was joined 


oo by another first- 
2010-14 cruniee on Dein, zen! 390. Female Ring-necked Duck Aythya collaris, Eyebrook 


18 Reservoir, Leicestershire & Rutland, January 2014. 








two female-types 
were on Carlingwark Loch (Dumfries & Galloway) on 21st—30th December. All 
other records were of singles. Ten were seen in Scotland and the remainder in England, with a 
female at Drift Reservoir (Cornwall) on 13th—27th October being the most southerly. 





(Breeds locally E Alaska, throughout cool temperate Canada from S Yukon to Maritime Provinces, and N USA from 
Washington to Maine. Winters in ice-free regions of southernmost Canada, S throughout southern USA to S Mexico, 
Costa Rica & Greater Antilles.) 


Ferruginous Duck Aythya nyroca 


Total No. 2014 Other annual maxima Trend Annual variability 
1986-2014 (rank/29) | 1986-2014 (year/number/rank) 1990-2014 2000-2014 


5 (25) 1987/27/1  1986/20/2 Medes 
Annual means 
1986-2014 


1986-89 


18 
1990-99 





11 


2000-09 
12 
2010-14 
6 
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Fig. 2. Annual totals of Ferruginous Ducks Aythya nyroca in Britain, 1990-2014. 


The Ferruginous Duck is classified by the IUCN as “Near Threatened’ and its status as the rarest 
of Europe’s breeding diving ducks — especially in western Europe, with a decreasing population of 
13,000 pairs — is reflected in a steady decline of records in Britain in recent years (fig. 2); the 
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ten-year mean now stands at 8.2, and ten or more have been recorded in just two years in the past 
decade, making it a strong candidate to return to national rarity status. 

Two returning birds were recorded in 2014: a male at Kingfisher Lake (Hampshire), first seen 
in 2011/12; and a female for its sixth year at Minsmere (Suffolk). All other records are listed 
below. In previous years, the statistics have been complicated by birds of presumed captive origin 
but none was reported as such this year, although a hybrid was seen at various sites in Cleveland 
during October. News of a reintroduction scheme in Germany, which resulted in ten chicks 
hatching in 2015 (BTO 2016), may mean that debates on the origins of birds seen in Britain are 
far from over. All records: 

30th March to 2nd April, Dagenham Chase (Greater London) — female 
6th—9th April, Gosforth Park (Northumberland) — male 
10th—20th November, Brogborough Lake (Bedfordshire) — female/first-winter 
13th December, Carr Vale (Derbyshire) — first-winter male 
29th December to 24th February 2015, Slimbridge (Gloucestershire) — female 
(Breeds Poland & Hungary E through Ukraine to Caspian Sea, but distribution patchy. Elsewhere breeds S Spain, 


Kazakhstan, W Mongolia & Tibetan Plateau. Migratory, most winter E Mediterranean, Black & Caspian Seas, NE 
Africa & Indian subcontinent.) 


Surf Scoter Melanitta perspicillata 


Total No. 2014 Other annual maxima Trend Annual variability 
1958-2014 (rank/57) |1958—2014 (year/number/rank) 1990-2014 2000-2014 


18(10) | 2003/3071 1999/2372 


Annual means 
1958-2014 


1958-59 
1 


1960-69 


Z 
1970-79 
6 


1980-89 
2. 
1990-99 
13 
2000-09 
18 


0 
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Fig. 3. Annual totals of Surf Scoters Melanitta perspicillata in Britain, 1990-2014. 


Of the 37 records received in 2014, 19 are thought to relate to birds seen in previous winters. These 
included two adult males and a female at Blackdog/Murcar (North-east Scotland) during the 
period 17th May to 3rd October, and three males and a female off the Denbighshire coast during 
January and February. The Denbighshire birds were joined by a further three males towards the 
end of their stay. 

Records in the first winter period came from Caithness, Cornwall, Devon (remaining into 
April), Dorset, Highland, Lancashire & N Merseyside, Pembrokeshire and the Outer Hebrides. 
October and November saw singles off the coasts of Dorset, Essex, Highland, Moray & Nairn, 
Northumberland and Yorkshire, as well as an unusual inland record at Watch Water Reservoir 
(Borders) on 24th October. 

(Breeds coastal Alaska from Kotzebue Sound to Alaska Peninsula, & Canada from Mackenzie River delta S to S$ 


Yukon, NE British Columbia, C Alberta, N Saskatchewan, N Manitoba, & E to C Quebec & Labrador. Winters on 
coast from S Alaska S to Baja California, Mexico, and Canadian Maritime Provinces S to Texas Gulf coast, USA.) 
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White-billed Diver Gavia adamsii 


Total No. 2014 Other annual maxima Trend Annual variability 
1958-2014 (rank/57) = |1958—2014 (year/number/rank) 1990-2014 2000-2014 





35 (2) 2013/42/1 2008/33/3 Moderate 


Annual means | Scotland in April remains the best bet to encounter White-billed Divers, 
1958-2014 especially during the regular spring passage, when 20 were seen this year. In 
1958-59 particular, boat-based surveys off Portsoy (North-east Scotland) were rewarded 
I with ten individuals between 26th March and 21st April. In contrast, there were 
1960-69 just two spring records in England: singles off Spurn (Yorkshire) on 19th April 
and Birling Gap (Sussex) on 21st April. 
wae Of the remainder, ten were recorded in winter (January, February and 
OGLE December), and singles at Thurso Bay (Caithness) on 19th July, Fife Ness (Fife) 
5a on 13th October, and Filey and Flamborough (Yorkshire) on 1st December. A 
1990-99 further six birds, five in Shetland and another in Devon, were thought to have 
8 been seen previously and are not included in the annual total. Three were 
2000-09 reported as adults and seven as first- or second-calendar-year birds. 
(Breeds along Arctic coasts of European Russia from Yamal Peninsula & Novaya Zemlya E 
2010-14 through Arctic coastal regions of Siberia, N Alaska, & Canada E to Melville Peninsula, Nunavut. 


28 Winters at sea in E Atlantic S to S Norway, & ice-free N Pacific S to N British Columbia and N 
Japan. Some winter inland in North America.) 





Cory’s Shearwater Calonectris borealis 


Total No. 2014 Other annual maxima Trend Annual variability 
1958-2014 (rank/57) |1958—2014 (year/number/rank) 1990-2014 2000-2014 


28,923 454 (14) 199 S/S alee 9S S/2E295/2 Very high 


Annual means 
1958-2014 


1958-59 
0 
1960-69 
17 
1970-79 
18 





1980-89 
453 


1990-99 
pathy 
2000-09 
623 


2010-14 
524 
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391. Cory’s Shearwater Calonectris borealis, off Scilly, August 2014. 


This year’s estimated total of 454 probably includes a fair degree of duplication as birds circulated 
within the Western Approaches, and it is probably best regarded as a count of bird-days rather 
than individuals. More than half were recorded during pelagics off Scilly or from Scillonian 
crossings, and all but a handful of the remainder from the coast of southwest England, the largest 
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shore-based count being 51 off Porthgwarra (Cornwall) on 11th August. Elsewhere, there were five 
in Scotland, four in Wales and 33 off the English east coast between Norfolk and Northumberland. 
Limital dates ranged from 9th July in Norfolk to 26th September in Cornwall, but the 
overwhelming majority (422) were in August. 


(Breeds E North Atlantic in Canary Islands, Madeira, Selvagens, Desertas, Azores and other islands. Disperses widely 
N to S Ireland, S England, and E to coastal NE USA and Canadian Maritime Provinces. Winters S to South Atlantic.) 


Wilson’s Storm-petrel Oceanites oceanicus 


Total No. 2014 Other annual maxima Trend Annual variability 
1958-2014 (rank/57) |1958-—2014 (year/number/rank) 1990-2014 2000-2014 





Anaual means | All ‘records ‘were’ seen 


1958-2014 on pelagic trips off 
1958-59 Scilly between 14th 
0 July and 21st August. 
1960-69 All were singles except 
for three on both 14th 
ae July and 12th August. 
1980-89 (Breeds on rocky coastline 
19 & offshore islands of 
1990-99 Antarctic. Migrates N = 
eae to winter throughout = = 


southern oceans, N to C 
“ North Atlantic along 
i E seaboard of North 
2010-14 America N to Newfound- —— ——=— 
15 land, Canada, & Eto Bay 392. Wilson’s Storm-petrel Oceanites oceanicus, off 
of Biscay in W Europe.) Scilly, August 2014. 





Night Heron Nycticorax nycticorax 
Total No. 2014 Other annual maxima Trend Annual variability 
1958-2014 (rank/57) |1958—2014 (year/number/rank) 1990-2014 2000-2014 


Annual means 
1958-2014 


1958-59 
1 
1960-69 
3 
1970-79 
6 


1980-89 
13 


1990-99 
18 
2000-09 
12 0 
2010-14 90 91 92 93 94 95 96 97 98 99 00 O! 02 03 04 05 06 07 08 09 10 II 12 13 14 


ss Fig. 4. Annual totals of Night Herons Nycticorax nycticorax in Britain, 1990-2014. 
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393. Adult Night Heron Nycticorax nycticorax, Loch of Spiggie, Shetland, April 2014. 


Night Herons were seen in 12 counties in 2014, all but one in England; two were seen in Shetland 
in April, the only Scottish records, and none was seen in Wales. All were singles except for the 
Somerset birds (see below); ten were adults and five reported as first- or second-calendar-year 
birds. The earliest was one on St Mary’s (Scilly) on 17th—20th March; three were recorded in 
April, two in May, seven in June, one in July and two in September. 

Up to four at the heron hotspot of Ham Wall (Somerset) between 7th June and Ist July were 
regarded as potential future breeders (Holling et al. 2016) but have been included in the scarce 
migrant statistics. If these are excluded, 2014 would qualify as a more or less average year (fig. 4). 
(Widespread but local throughout Mediterranean basin & N to France, Belgium & the Netherlands. Elsewhere, 


breeds Morocco, Ukraine, Turkey & throughout Indian subcontinent & SE Asia N to Japan, & locally throughout 
sub-Saharan Africa. Widespread North & South America.) 


Cattle Egret Bubulcus ibis 


Total No. 2014 Other annual maxima Trend Annual variability 
1958-2014 (rank/57) |1958—2014 (year/number/rank) 1990-2014 2000-2014 





28 (7) 2008/189/1 2007/102/2 


Via OBe 0A Although the surge of new arrivals during 2007-11 has not been 

maintained, the total in 2014 was the highest since that period. 

1958—59 1990-99 
0 6 


1960-69 2000-09 


Nonetheless, Cattle Egrets remain very scarce outside England, 

where they were recorded in 17 counties this year; the only other 
1 sn TABLAS, records were one on the Teifi Marshes (Ceredigion) on 4th 

1970-79 2010-14 October and one found dead on Westray (Orkney) on 15th 
1 35 October. New arrivals occurred in all months of the year except 

1980-89 January, February and December, although some were present in 
: each of the winter months. 





(Common & widespread S Spain & Portugal, expanding N in France. N populations disperse outside breeding 
season, mostly into Africa. Widespread resident throughout much of Africa, S USA, and N & C South America.) 
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Great White Egret Ardea alba 


Total No. 2014 Other annual maxima Trend Annual variability 
1958-2014 (rank/57) |1958-2014 (year/number/rank) 1990-2014 2000-2014 


Annual means 
1958-2014 
1958-59 
0 
1960-69 
0 
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] 
1980-89 
7, 
1990-99 
7 
2000—09 
56 
2010-14 
180 
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G White E Fig. 5. Annual totals of Great White Egrets Ardea 
reat Ite Egret ae alba in Britain, 1990-2014 (red line shows five- 
2008-14 .% year rolling means). 


The year 2014 was unquestionably another 
record year and the exponential increase since 
2000 is clear (fig. 5). 

With so many wandering birds, keeping track 
of precise numbers is now all but impossible. 
For example, there were more than 1,100 records 
in Kent alone in 2014; these were whittled down 
to an estimated 41 individuals but what the true 
figure was and how many had been seen at other 
sites within or outside of that county is educated 
guesswork. Similarly, in addition to the birds 
breeding in Somerset, the best that could be reli- 
ably said of a further 252 records in that county 
was that they ‘probably included some that were 
not breeding birds’. . 

Other large totals this year included a ‘major 
influx’ of 20 in Cambridgeshire and 24 in York- 
shire. 

Since 2008, Great White Egrets have been 
recorded in no fewer than 70 recording areas, 
with Co. Durham and some Scottish counties 
being the only gaps (fig. 6). There remains, 


Fig. 6. Distribution of Great White Egrets Ardea 
alba in Britain, 2008—201 4. 
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394. Great White Egret Ardea alba, Chew Valley Lake, Avon, November 2014. 
however, a strong bias towards the south and east coasts of England, where the top seven counties 
account for 42% of records, with Kent alone amassing 10%. 


(Increasing in Europe, particularly the Netherlands & France. Breeding range from E Austria to Ukraine fragmented 
& generally rare. Migratory, most wintering N Africa & E Mediterranean, although increasingly common C & NW 
Europe. Other populations breed Africa, Asia, Australia & the Americas.) 


Purple Heron Ardea purpurea 


Total No. 2014 Other annual maxima Trend Annual variability 
1958-2014 (rank/57) |1958—2014 (year/number/rank) 1990-2014 2000-2014 


2011/41/11 =1987/35/2 





ee eee lincrexpectedssprimesarnivall 
1958-2014 (March to May) included 
1958-59 12 individuals, the first 
5 arriving on St Mary’s 
1960-69 (Scilly) on 25th March. 

7 These were followed by nine 
1-1 in summer/early autumn 
(June to August) and two 

in both September and 
November, with the last, a 


1980-89 
21 


1990-99 oa saline 
20 juvenile, at Cors Grigill Jan Feb Mar Apr May Jun Jul Aug Sep Oct Nov Dec 


2000-09 (Anglesey) on 26th Novem- 
19 ber. Although this pattern is 
2010-14 fairly typical, a slightly 
= above-average number were seen during summer/early autumn (fig. 7). Two of 
the spring birds were reported as adults while seven of those from June 

onwards were described as juveniles or first-summers. 
Purple Herons were seen in 15 counties including four in Wales (where one individual was 





Fig. 7. Arrival dates of Purple Herons Ardea 
purpurea in Britain by month, 2008-2014. 
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395. Juvenile Purple Heron Ardea purpurea, Cley, Norfolk, August 2014. 


seen in both Caernarfonshire and Anglesey), but none in Scotland. The top counties were 
Hampshire, Suffolk and Norfolk, each with three. 


(Breeds throughout S Europe from S Spain locally N to the Netherlands & E to S Russia, Iran, & C Asia to 
Kazakhstan. Winters sub-Saharan Africa. Other resident races in S & SE Asia.) 


White Stork Ciconia ciconia 
Total No. 2014 Other annual maxima Trend Annual variability 
1958-2014 (rank/57) | 1958-2014 (year/number/rank) 1990-2014 2000-2014 


Annual means | Fifteen presumed wild birds were seen between 19th April and mid June, 

1958-2014 followed by one in July and the last on 10th September, at Loch Nydd, Assynt 

1958-59 (Highland). This was also the only Scottish record but there were two in Wales: 

0 on Bardsey (Caernarfonshire) on 19th April and at Lisvane (East Glamorgan) 
1960-69 on 21st April. 

3 Two reports, from Yorkshire and Lancashire & N Merseyside, were thought 

ae likely to refer to free-flying bird(s) from the Harewood House Bird Garden in 

Yorkshire, but no others were reported as being of suspect provenance. Records 





1980-89 
15 of more than one bird always have the very best credentials; there was only one 


1990-99 this year, of three over Hestercombe House (Somerset) on 4th May. 


21 (Breeds Iberian Peninsula & temperate E Europe E to W Russia, Turkey & Iran. Reintroduction 
2000-09 projects are returning the species to former range in NW Europe & these are likely source of 

43 some British records. Winters sub-Saharan Africa & increasingly in Iberian Peninsula.) 
2010-14 

on 
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lossy Ibis Plegadis falcinellus 


Total No. 2014 Other annual maxima Trend Annual variability 
1958-2014 (rank/57) |1958—2014 (year/number/rank) 1990-2014 2000-2014 





Annual means | Lhe Glossy Ibis was a national rarity until 2013 but in the past few years it has 
1958-2014 become almost commonplace, and is now a potential future colonist: a 
1958-59 breeding attempt was reported in 2014 at Frampton Marsh (Lincolnshire), 
aio where at least two were present between late June and the end of the year 
1960-69 (Holling et al. 2016). Such long stays are not unusual and 14 birds lingered for 

sl more than 50 days in 2014. 
1970-79 Birds were recorded in every month and in 41 recording areas, including 
‘6 a 5 seven in Scotland but only two in Wales. Most records were of singles but two 
iv ae were seen together at ten sites and three at just one, at Slimbridge (Gloucester- 

1990-99 shire) on 12th June. 

: (Breeds S France & Spain; otherwise, European breeding range centred N & W of Black Sea in 
2000-09 Ukraine & Romania, with small, declining population in Balkans. To E, breeds from Volga River 
9 to Kazakhstan. Migratory, most wintering E Africa, but W European population winters 


2010-14 Morocco & Mediterranean basin. Resident or dispersive populations occur Africa, S Asia, 
93 Australia, E USA & the Caribbean to N South America.) 








396. Glossy Ibis Plegadis falcinellus, tynemouth, Northumberland, February 2014. 


Honey-buzzard Pernis ,apivorus 





















Trend 
1990-2014 


Other annual maxima 
1986-2014 (year/number/rank) 


Total 
1986-2014 


No. 2014 
(rank/29) 


123 (24) 2000/2,188/1 2008/795/2 


As the British breeding population slowly increases — estimated at 25-39 pairs, from which 
at least 27 young fledged in 2014 (Holling et al. 2016) — it becomes increasingly difficult to 






Annual variability 
2000-2014 





Very high 
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Annual means | Maintain any meaningful distinction between passage migrants, wandering 

1986-2014 non-breeders and breeding birds. In 2014, the first occurred in Argyll on 3rd 

1986-89 May and in Greater London on 5th, with spring movements continuing until 

61 early June. Autumn passage was somewhat larger, extending into early October, 

1990-99 the last in Sussex on 11th October. 

125 An unknown number of Scandinavian migrants do presumably occur annu- 

2000-09 ally but a large proportion of the 130-150 birds that have appeared in recent 

oe years (around 60% of them in autumn outside of influx years) may simply be 

eee part of the breeding population, although it is perhaps just a coincidence that 

si the numbers in autumn each year broadly reflect, or at least do not exceed, the 

size of the British post-breeding population. For this reason we no longer 

intend to report on this species in future Scarce Migrants reports, although we will attempt to 
collate and publish records for major influxes such as that of autumn 2000. 





(Breeds throughout Europe from Spain to C Finland, & E in C Russia to c. 90°E. Winters sub-Saharan Africa.) 


Black Kite Milvus migrans 


Total No. 2014 Other annual maxima Trend Annual variability 
1958-2014 (rank/57) |1958—2014 (year/number/rank) 1990-2014 2000-2014 


26 (5) 2011/42/1 1994/32/2 


The 26 reported in 2014 is the same total as last year, reinforcing the recent 





1958-2014 upward trend. Omitted from this total are an escaped bird, seen at various sites 
1958-59 in Suffolk between 9th May and into 2015, and seven records that were likely to 
0 have been duplicated. 
1960-69 As usual, almost all sightings were in spring. After the first at Holme 
y (Norfolk) on 9th April, three others were seen in April, 15 in May and four in 
ware June up to 19th, the last at Pound Bottom (Wiltshire). All autumn records were 
ASAE in southwest England during September: one or two on Scilly during 4th—16th, 
10 and the last at Lizard Downs (Cornwall) on 20th. 
1990-99 The only Welsh record was on Skomer (Pembrokeshire) on 16th May, while 
15 four reached Scotland — Argyll, Highland, Orkney and Shetland — between 19th 
2000-09 April and 13th June. All were single birds with the exception of four at Polgigga 
“/ (Cornwall) on 15th—-16th May — only the second-ever multiple record, the 


a previous one being of two in Kent in May 2006. 





(Nominate race breeds throughout Mediterranean basin & continental Europe except maritime 
NW & Scandinavia, with most in Spain, France & Germany. To E, breeds European Russia to 
W Kazakhstan. Most winter Africa. Other races in sub-Saharan Africa, C & E Asia, Indian subcontinent, E & SE Asia 
& Australia.) 


Rough-legged Buzzard Buteo lagopus 





Total No. 2014 Other annual maxima Trend Annual variability 
1986-2014 (rank/29) | 1986-2014 (year/number/rank) 1990-2014 2000-2014 

Pee ER ae After two rather poor years this was the highest total since 201 L. 

Few were seen in the first winter period; five had been previ- 

1986-89 2000-09 ously recorded in late 2013 and there were just four new birds 

- ss during January and February. The spring passage featured 

1990-99 2010-14 11 birds in March and the first half of April, all seen along 


73 120 





the English coast between Kent and Co. Durham, with a 
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397. juvenile Rough-legged Buzzard Buteo lagopus, Holkham, Norfolk, October 2014. 


late bird at Ingram Valley (Northumberland) on 26th May. 

The first of the autumn was at Sleddale (Cleveland) on 1st October, and this was followed by a 
further 123 records before the year’s end, well above the autumn average. Eleven of these were in 
Scotland and three in northwest England — Cheshire & Wirral, Lancashire & N Merseyside and 
Greater Manchester — but none reached Wales or southwest England. Inland records came from 
Hertfordshire, Cambridgeshire and Derbyshire, with the remainder in coastal counties between 
Northumberland and Sussex. Of the 23 for which ages were reported, all were juveniles. 

This year’s high autumn total coincided with a peak year in the abundance cycle of the 
Norway Lemming Lemmus lemmus at the Hardangervidda in southern Norway (Selas 2016), as 
did previous peak years for Rough-legged Buzzard in 1994 and 2011. 


(Circumpolar low Arctic breeding range from mountains of S Scandinavia, E through N Fennoscandia, Russia E & 
S to Kamchatka, Alaska & N Canada E to Newfoundland. Winters to S of breeding range.) 


Spotted Crake Porzana porzana 


Total No. 2014 Other annual maxima Trend Annual variability 
1986-2014 (rank/29) 1986-2014 (year/number/rank) 1990-2014 2000-2014 
28 (26) 1995/119/1  1989/84/2 Decline Moderate 


Rrnnlnesne 1986014 Just 28 migrants were recorded away from potential breeding 


198689 000_09 sites (at which up to 51 pairs/singing males were reported; 
ee Ae 51 Holling et al. 2016), making 2014 another poor year for Spotted 
1990-99 2010-14 , Crakes. 

60 27 The earliest appeared on 11th April and the last of a spring 
total of just nine on 18th June. Autumn passage extended from 
mid July to 31st October and involved a further 19 birds. Migrant Spotted Crakes were thinly 
spread over 20 recording areas in 2014, five of them in Scotland and one in Wales; three birds 
were seen in both Cornwall and Scilly. 








(Breeds locally in Europe from S Spain & Atlantic regions of coastal France to N Gulf of Bothnia, Finland, E in 
C Russia to c. 100°E. Some winter Mediterranean basin, others in sub-Saharan Africa & Indian subcontinent.) 
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American Golden Plover Pluvialis dominica 


Total No. 2014 ther annual maxima Trend Annual variability 
1958-2014 (rank/57) |1958-—2014 (year/number/rank) 1990-2014 2000-2014 





Annual means | After three record-breaking years, the total of ten birds in 2014 was the lowest 
1958-2014 since 2002. Yet there were records from 12 counties: one at Scotney GP made it 
1958-59 onto the county lists of both Sussex and Kent (this site is on the county 
ee border); but more remarkable was an adult on South Uist (Outer Hebrides) on 
1960-69 11th August which then moved to North Ronaldsay (Orkney) on 15th August 

< (photographs confirmed that the same bird was involved). 
HeLa The only spring record was one at Porthgwarra (Cornwall) on Ist—-2nd 
Se. March, and the South Uist bird was the first of nine in autumn. One remained 
ea on Tiree (Argyll) from 3rd September to 19th October, while another that 
1990-99 stayed at Maindens (Ayrshire) from 17th October to 3rd November was the last 
10 of the year. Distribution followed the usual pattern, with single records in eight 
2000-09 recording areas in Scotland and four in England. Four autumn birds were 
17 reported as adults and two as juveniles, the first juvenile being in North-east 


2010-14 Scotland on 14th September. 
26 





(Breeds on coastal tundra from extreme NE Siberia, E across N Alaska & Canada to Baffin 
Island. Migrates over W Atlantic to wintering grounds in S South America.) 


Kentish Plover Anarhynchus alexandrinus 


Total No. 2014 Other annual maxima Trend Annual variability 
1986-2014 (rank/29) 1986-2014 (year/number/rank) 1990-2014 2000-2014 
6 (29) 1993/59/1 1991 & 1999/42/2= Large decline Moderate 


Annual means | The total of six birds in 2014 was the lowest-ever for Kentish Plover since the 

1986-2014 compilation of annual totals began, in 1986. The previous record low was eight, 
1986-89 in 2013, and now six of the lowest totals have occurred in the past seven years. 

28 The ten-year mean remains above the BBRC threshold at 14.6, but all the 

1990-99 signs are that this species may soon be classified as a national rarity. This is 

36 despite the species’ status being of Least Concern in Europe with a stable popu- 

2000-09 lation in Spain (4,322-4,645 pairs) and the French population of 1,290—1,530 

a pairs showing both medium- and long-term increases (BirdLife International 

oe 2014). 
All records are shown below. Their distribution was distinctly unusual, in 
| terms of the absence from southeast England and East Anglia, and also the two 
in Scotland — the first since 2011 — and the first in Wales since 2007. 








18th April, Dawlish Warren (Devon) — male 
19th April, Gibraltar Point (Lincolnshire) 
2nd—3rd May, Dawlish Warren (Devon) — female: 
7th—10th May, Dornoch Point (Highland) — male 
23rd May, Skye (Highland) — male 
18th—20th October, Crymlyn Burrows (Gower) — juvenile 
(Breeds Atlantic coastal regions of Iberian Peninsula N to Netherlands, Germany & Denmark, Mediterranean basin, 


& across inland central Asia to Japan and coastal China. Winters coastal regions of Mediterranean basin, Arabian 
Peninsula & S & SE Asia N to S Japan.) 
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Temminck’s Stint Calidris temminckii 

























Total 
1968-2014 


No. 2014 Other annual maxima Trend Annual variability 
(rank/47) 1968-2014 (year/number/rank) 1990-2014 2000-2014 


73(35) | 2004/309/1  1987/176/2 
Annual means 1968-2014 


1968-69 1990-99 
aby, 95 
1970-79 2000-09 
Jel 122 
1980-89 2010-14 
105 99 






Moderate 


With the exception of the large influx in 2004, numbers of 
Temminck’s Stints in Britain have remained relatively consistent 
for more than 25 years. In 2014, the earliest arrived on 23rd 
April and, as usual, the majority (54) were in May, but the 15 
autumn records between mid July and 24th September made up 
a higher than usual proportion of the total. Most records were of 
singles but there were 12 instances of two together and three of 
three birds. Birds occurred in eight Scottish recording areas but 
none in Wales; the highest county totals were 15 in Norfolk and nine in Lincolnshire. 























(Breeds mountains of S Scandinavia N through Fennoscandia to Barents Sea, N Gulf of Bothnia, & cool temperate 
Russia E to Chukotskiy Peninsula, E Siberia. Winters S of breeding range from Mediterranean basin, N Afrotropics, 
Middle East, S & SE Asia N to Japan.) 


White-rumped Sandpiper Calidris fuscicollis 







Total No. 2014 Other annual maxima Trend Annual variability 
1958-2014 (rank/57) 1958-2014 (year/number/rank) 1990-2014 2000-2014 


1021) | 2005/3971 2011/3012 


Annual means | This year’s total of ten was the lowest 
1958-2014 since 2008; all records are detailed 








Moderate 


1958-59 below. The timing of arrivals and INTESTATE ST @ 
2 their distribution followed a fas 
1960-69 familiar pattern, with adults pre- 
3 ; : ; 
dominating along the east coast in 
1970-79 : : 
6 July and August, and three juveniles 
1980-89 arriving in the west in October (fig. 8). 
Wu 26th July, Cresswell Pond 
a (Northumberland) 
apn 28th July to 12th August, Gibraltar 
18 Point (Lincolnshire) 
5010-14 29th—30th July, Pool of Virkie 
19 (Shetland) — adult 


31st July to Ist August, Snettisham 
(Norfolk) — adult 

1st—9th August, Hickling Broad (Norfolk) — adult 

2nd—4th August, Frampton Marsh (Lincolnshire) 

31st August to 1st September, Tiree (Argyll) — adult 

5th-18th October, South Uist (Outer Hebrides) — 
juvenile 

24th October, Tresco (Scilly) 

27th October, Lewis (Outer Hebrides) — juvenile 


(Breeds N Alaska & Arctic Canada, from Mackenzie River E to S 
Baffin Island. Overflies W Atlantic to winter S South America.) 


Fig. 8. Distribution of White-rumped Sandpipers 
Calidris fuscicollis in Britain, 2008-2014. 
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Buff-breasted Sandpiper Calidris subruficollis 


Total No. 2014 Other annual maxima Trend Annual variability 
1958-2014 (rank/57) |1958-2014 (year/number/rank) 1990-2014 2000-2014 


12 (31) 2011/97/1 2010/63/2 





Annual means 
1958-2014 


1958—59 
1 
1960-69 
3 
1970—79 
21 


1980-89 
19 
1990-99 
15 


2000—09 
32 


2010-14 
52 


+ 
: 





Roger Riddington 





398. Juvenile Buff-breasted Sandpiper Calidris subruficollis, Exnaboe, Shetland, 
September 2014. 


Perhaps the most notable feature of what was 
a poor year was the lack of any records in 
southwest England — for the first time since 
at least 1988. 

In a typical year this region accounts for 
about 30% of the national total, mostly in 
Cornwall and Scilly, while the western and 
northern Scottish islands account for some 
40% (fig. 9). In 2014, however, with the 
exception of singles in Cleveland and York- 
shire, all records were in Scotland: three in 
the Outer Hebrides, two each in Argyll and 
Shetland, and singles in Orkney and Fair Isle, 
with one mainland record, in North-east 
Scotland. 

There were two spring records: Westray 
(Orkney) on 16th—18th May and an adult at 
Cowpen Marsh (Cleveland) on 2nd June; 
the remainder arrived between 4th and 29th 
September, the last arrival remaining until 
30th. 

(Breeds Chukotskiy Peninsula & Wrangel Island, E 
Siberia, & Arctic North America from N Alaska to 
Yukon, Northwest Territories & Queen Elizabeth 
Islands, Canada. Most migrate S through Midwest 


USA, with a few following Atlantic seaboard, to winter 
on grasslands of Uruguay, Paraguay & Argentina.) 


Buff-breasted Sandpiper 
2008-14 


Fig. 9. Distribution of Buff-breasted Sandpipers 
Calidris subruficollis in Britain, 2008-201 4. 
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SE Dies: 


399. Juvenile Pectoral Sandpiper Calidris melanotos, Exnaboe, Shetland, October 2014. 

















Trend 
1990-2014 


Annual variability 
2000-2014 


Other annual maxima 
1968-2014 (year/number/rank) 


No. 2014 
(rank/47) 





Annual means | After the first on 15th April, there were a further 11 spring records until the last 
1968-2014 on 2nd June — a much lower proportion than the 41 out of 189 in 2013. 


1968-69 Autumn passage began with an adult at Cley (Norfolk) from 3rd—15th July and 
16 continued until 20th—24th October, when two were on Islay (Argyll); four 
1970-79 arrived in July, 15 in August, 54 in September and 17 in October. Twelve 
ue autumn birds were reported as adults and 25 as juveniles, the first of these on 


a 30th August. 


As usual, Pectoral Sandpipers were widely reported, from 38 recording areas, 
both coastal and inland, including 28 birds in nine counties in Scotland and 
five birds in three counties in Wales. 


1990-99 
a, 
2000-09 

122 (Breeds Arctic Siberia from Taimyr Peninsula E to Chukotskiy Peninsula, & North America 
2010-14 from Alaska E to Southampton Island & S shore of Hudson Bay, Canada. Migrates through 
North America to winter South America from Peru & N Argentina to Patagonia.) 





L 


1 Dhala, a Di} r + 
| Phalarope Phalaropus lobatus 





















Annual variability 
2000-2014 


No. 2014 Other annual maxima Trend 
(rank/29) 1986-2014 (year/number/rank) 1990-2014 





It was (another) fairly typical year in 2014. Three juveniles in Shetland away from breeding sites 
in August are included here but whether they were locally bred or longer-distance migrants is 
open to question. Other records in Scotland included three in Orkney from mid August to mid 
September and singles on Fair Isle and in Angus & Dundee in August. 

The remaining 24 records came from 15 English counties and were divided evenly between 
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Annual means | Spring, from 18th 
1986-2014 May to 26th June, 
1986-89 and autumn, from 
36 27th July to, 21st 
1990-99 September. The last 
34 was a juvenile on 
2000-09 Tresco (Scilly) on 
26 2nd November. 
Al: Overall, six females 
36 

and three males 
were reported in 
spring and 11 juveniles and two adults 

in autumn. 





Mike Ashforth 


= 


(Circumpolar low Arctic breeding range: N 400. Red-necked Phalarope Phalaropus lobatus, North 
Scotland, Iceland, Fennoscandia, Svalbard, N Cave Wetlands, Yorkshire, May 2014. 

Russia, Alaska, N Canada and Greenland. 

Migrates overland to winter in cold current upwellings in tropical seas, particularly off W Pacific coast of South 
America, also Arabian Sea, Sundas & Moluccas, Indonesia, E to Papua New Guinea.) 


Grey Phalarope Phalaropus fulicarius 


Total No. 2014 Other annual maxima Trend Annual variability 
1986-2014 (rank/29) |1986—2014 (year/number/rank) 1990-2014 2000-2014 


a ee Grey Ehalanonesmilavem been 
1986-2014 widely distributed since 2008 
1986-89 (fig. 10), having appeared in 61 
283 recording areas (47 during 2014). 
1990-99 In 2014, distribution was fairly 
168 typical, although the Scottish 
2000-09 total of 31 was on the low side. 
uy The largest county totals were 60 
ANE in Scilly (including 30 off Bryher 
as on 19th October), 58 in Cornwall 
(including 36 off St Ives on 21st 
October), and 48 — all single-figure day-counts — in s ae 

both Yorkshire and Norfolk. ES NEN, 251-500 
Inland records are annual but still highly prized; Qn fey 
in autumn 2014, Grey Phalaropes were found in 
Berkshire, Cambridgeshire, Northamptonshire, 
Nottinghamshire, Surrey/Greater London, West 
Midlands and Worcestershire. There were 30 
winter records, including 18 in January, four in 
February, two in March and six in December. 
Single migrants in Orkney in both May and June 
were followed elsewhere by five in August and 
seven in September, but it was not until October 
that the main passage got strongly underway with 

221 that month and 98 in November. 





Grey Phalarope 
2008-14 





Fig. 10. Distribution of Grey Phalaropes Phalaropus 
fulicarius in Britain, 2008-2014. 
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(Circumpolar high Arctic breeding 
range on coastal tundra, from 
Iceland and Svalbard E across 
Arctic Russia and islands, to N 
coastal Alaska and parts of N 
Canada and W Greenland. Mostly 
pelagic in winter at edge of Gulf 
Stream from North Carolina to 
Florida, USA, & cold current 
upwellings off W coast of Africa, & 
Pacific coast of South America.) 














Kit Day 


401. Grey Phalarope Phalaropus fulicarius, Hove, Sussex, January 2014. 


a i] 


ed Black Tern Chlidonias leucopterus 


No. 2014 Other annual maxima Trend Annual variability 
(rank/57) |1958—2014 (year/number/rank) 1990-2014 2000-2014 











a ee teratne very, poor yearn 





1958-2014 2013, there was a return to 
1958-59 more typical numbers in 
6 2014, due largely to a better 
1960-69 than average spring passage 
1] (iow) Attter the firstan 
ao the Outer Hebrides on 7th 
LEE May, another nine were seen 
Teg in that month and there 
1990-99 were four in June, the last 
19 on 20th. The year’s only 
2000-09 multiple records were three Je RT TS ahaa alk ATP ae akeees 
Ud at Elton Reservoir (Greater Fig. 11. Arrival dates of White-winged Black Terns 
2010-14 Manchester) on 17th May Chlidonias leucopterus in Britain by month, 2008— 
2 ___| and three at Balranald 2014. 


(Outer Hebrides) on 20th—24th May. One on Stronsay (Orkney) on 26th May 
was the only other Scottish sighting and none was seen in Wales. 
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Two July birds, in Essex and Cleveland on 11th and 12th respectively, marked the start of a disap- 
pointing autumn. A blank August was followed by five in September, then a late bird at Radipole 
(Dorset) on 3rd November. All the birds seen during or after September were juveniles; all of 
those seen earlier in the year were described as adults. 

(Breeds Poland to Hungary, with sporadic breeding to W. Breeds commonly from Belarus, W Russia & Ukraine E to 


S Siberia, N Kazakhstan, Mongolia, Russian Far East & NE China, but absent from large areas. Winters throughout 
sub-Saharan Africa, Indian subcontinent, SE Asia & N Australia.) 


Sabine’s Gull Xema sabini 


Total No. 2014 Other annual maxima Trend Annual variability 
1968-2014 (rank/47) |1968—2014 (year/number/rank) 1990-2014 2000-2014 





128 (18) | 1987/710/1 2011/608/2 


Annual means | Winter records remain rare so two in early 2014 were exceptional: a first-winter 
1968-2014 at Weston Turville (Buckinghamshire) on 4th—5th January and one on Mull 
1968-69 (Argyll) on 6th February. An adult off Stromness (Orkney) on 13th May was 
15 the sole spring record. 
1970-79 Autumn was disappointing by recent standards. It began with an inland 
a bird, at Paxton Pits (Cambridgeshire) on 26th July, which was followed by 24 in 
pA August, 44 in September, 47 in October and nine in November, the last on 17th. 
oe The largest counts were six at Rona Bank (Highland) on 14th—16th September 
4] and four off Point Lynas (Anglesey) on 13th October. For birds where the age 
2000-09 was mentioned, 29 were adults and 49 juveniles, with the first juvenile on 30th 
174 August. 
2010-14 For the year as a whole, 29 were seen in Scotland and 21 in Wales, while the 
DS highest English county totals were 20 in Yorkshire and 15 in Cornwall. | 





(Circumpolar high Arctic breeding range on coastal tundra from Svalbard, E across Arctic 
Russia and islands, to W & N coastal Alaska, parts of N Canada & N Greenland. Winters in South Atlantic off W 
Africa, off SE Africa in Indian Ocean, and in Pacific Ocean from N Mexico to Peru.) 


Ring-billed Gull Larus delawarensis 


Total No. 2014 Other annual maxima Trend Annual variability 
1958-2014 (rank/57) |1958—2014 (year/number/rank) 1990-2014 2000-2014 


16 (32) 1992/108/1  1990/94/2 Moderate 


Annual means | Lhe total of 37 birds reported in 2014 was marginally up on the previous year 
1958-2014 but only 16 were treated as new arrivals, two fewer than in 2013. Of these 16, ten 
1958-59 were adults, one a second-winter and five were first-winter or first-summer 
0 birds. Since 2000, the number of first-year birds has fallen from around 15 each 
1960-69 year to an average of six since 2010, suggesting that the decline is real and not 

0 simply the result of a perhaps more stringent assessment of returning birds. 
Pe Following a major expansion throughout most of the last century, the 
30 ia breeding population in the core North American breeding range around the 
Sg ane Great Lakes and the St Lawrence River has suffered a 19% decline since 1990. 
1990-99 This has been attributed largely to reduced chick survival and may help to 

77 account for smaller numbers reaching Britain (Giroux ef al. 2016). 

2000-09 With the inclusion of presumed returning birds, Ring-billed Gulls were seen 
54 in 20 recording areas, including seven in Scotland and three in Wales. The 


2010-14 Gosport (Hampshire) bird was present during both winter periods for its 12th 
18 








successive year. 
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402. Adult Ring-billed Gull Larus delawarensis, Newburgh, Fife, March 2014. 


(Breeds temperate North America from British Columbia E to Maritime Provinces, Canada, S to NE California, 
Nevada & Wyoming to Michigan, also N Maine, USA. Winters to S of breeding range south to S Mexico & Gulf of 
Mexico, & inland on Great Lakes.) 


Alpine Swift Apus melba 


Total No. 2014 Other annual maxima Trend Annual variability 
1958-2014 *| (rank/57) |1958—2014 (year/number/rank) 1990-2014 2000-2014 


3(52=) |  2010/48/1 2002/2712 ‘feny sich 
ee enose= 014 Three birds equals the previous lowest total, last matched in 


qsg550 reonas 1971, and it may conceivably have been only two birds if the 
ae 1 = Shetland and Orkney records involved the same individual (all 
1960-69 000-09 records are listed below). 

6 13 





9th April, Kingsdown (Kent) 
24th May, Hermaness (Shetland) 
1980-89 26th—27th May, Birsay (Orkney) 
12 (Breeds discontinuously from NW Africa, throughout S Europe, N to C France 


& Switzerland, to Ukraine. To E, breeds locally through Turkey & Caucasus to 
Iran, Afghanistan & N Pakistan. Winter range unknown, but assumed to lie within Afrotropics or W India.) 


1970-79 2010-14 
8 18 





Hoopoe Upupa epops 






















Trend 
1990-2014 


Annual variability 
2000-2014 


No. 2014 Other annual maxima 
(rank/47) 1968-2014 (year/number/rank) 


11123) | 1968/218/1 1980/188/2 


Two wintering birds lingered from 2013, at Snodland (Kent) until 20th April and Leswalt (Dum- 
fries & Galloway) until 24th April. Four other winter birds were found in 2014: in Borders in 


Total 
1968-2014 
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Be 





Cee Ga Ota January, and in Oxfordshire, Dorset and Leicestershire & 
Rutland in December. 


a a The first sightings of the spring were in Cornwall and Devon, 


‘ones HOCAG both on 10th March, and 14 had appeared by the end of the 
1B = ie month, an unusually high early total; unsurprisingly, all were on 
1980-89 2010-14 the south coast and eight of them were in Cornwall. By the end 
133 121 of April a further 32 had turned up as far north as Highland and 
North-east Scotland, and these were followed by 27 in May and 





six In June. 

After a midsummer bird in Hampshire on 11th July, one in Yorkshire on 30th July probably 
marked the start of an autumn passage that involved 27 birds until the last on 18th November. 
Most lingered for just a day or so but there were two long-stayers in Shetland from late 
September, one of them last seen on 5th November. 

(Breeds widely throughout warm & temperate regions of Europe N to N France & N Poland, sometimes N to Baltic 


States, E through S Russia, C Asia & N China. Some winter Mediterranean basin & N Africa, but most winter in sub- 
Saharan Africa, S & SE Asia.) 


European Bee-eater Merops apiaster 


Total No. 2014 Other annual maxima Trend Annual variability 
1958-2014 (rank/57) 1958-2014 (year/number/rank) 1990-2014 2000-2014 


60 (7) 1997/132/1 2002/104/2 Medeaute 
Annual means 1958-2014 





An early bird visited several islands on Scilly on 15th—18th April 
but no more were seen until mid May. Groups of four or five 
were reported from several south-coast sites in Cornwall, Devon, 
Dorset, Hampshire, Sussex and Kent during May and early June, 
and some of these may have involved the birds that finally 
settled and nested on the Isle of Wight (where two pairs bred 
successfully; Holling et al. 2016). The largest flock was nine over 
St Martin’s (Scilly) on 16th May, while elsewhere that month 
there were five at Spurn and Flamborough (Yorkshire) on 22nd— 
23rd, four at Bawdsey (Suffolk) on 23rd and three at South Gare 





1958—59 1990-99 
7 38 


1960-69 2000-09 
4 Ad 


1970-79 2010-14 
6 61 


1980-89 
20 
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(Cleveland) on 29th—30th. Given the likelihood of at least some south-coast duplication, the esti- 
mate of 56 birds in spring is probably optimistic. Apart from the breeding birds, the only mid- 
summer records were three in July, and the last of the year was at Sea Palling (Norfolk) on 3rd 
August. 


(Breeds NW Africa & Mediterranean Europe, N to C France & N Ukraine, occasionally N to S Sweden & the 
Netherlands, E through C Asia to E Kazakhstan. Winters throughout sub-Saharan Africa, & locally India and 
S Arabian Peninsula.) 


Wryneck Jynx torquilla 


Total No. 2014 Other annual maxima Trend Annual variability 
1986-2014 (rank/29) |1986—2014 (year/number/rank) 1990-2014 2000-2014 





444 (3) 2008/491/1 = 2011/459/2 


Annual means | With the third-highest annual total, 2014 saw a continuation of the recent 
1986-2014 increase. Wrynecks were seen in 47 recording areas with the largest totals being 
1986-89 62 in Norfolk, 39 in Shetland, 32 in Cornwall, 30 in Scilly, 25 on Fair Isle, 23 in 
311 Yorkshire and 22 in Kent. 
1990-99 The first was at St Bride’s (Pembrokeshire) on 11th—14th March and was fol- 
25? lowed by another at Spurn (Yorkshire) on 4th April — the earliest there by ten 
2000-09 days. Spring passage continued until Ist June, and a total of 81 birds was 
ep recorded. Autumn passage began with Fair Isle’s earliest autumn record, on 7th 
eels August. Monthly totals were 94 in August, 243 in September, 19 in October and 
four in November, the last on 12th. Yet the final bird of the year was one on St 
Mary’s (Scilly) on 19th December, only the fourth winter record since at least 
1986, the previous one in Kent in January 2012. 











(Breeds throughout Europe from S Spain to N Fennoscandia, Russia E to Sakhalin, & Hokkaido, Japan. Some winter 
in Mediterranean basin, otherwise winters widely throughout Africa, and S & SE Asia.) 





John Malloy : 


x 


404. Wryneck Jynx torquilla, Whitley Bay, Northumberland, April 2014. 
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Red-footed Falcon Falco vespertinus 


Total No. 2014 Other annual maxima Trend Annual variability 
1958-2014 (rank/57) |1958-—2014 (year/number/rank) 1990-2014 2000-2014 





Annual means | Eight in 2014 meant that it was the second consecutive year with a single-figure 


1958-2014 total, and continues a poor run for this species. It is too early to identify a sig- 
1958-59 nificant downward trend in the numbers seen here, but the European popula- 
9 tion continues to decline — for example by 55-65% in Hungary between 1990 
1960-69 and 2012 — and the species is now classified as Near Threatened by IUCN. All 
2 records are shown below. 
1970-79 
15 3rd May, Portland (Dorset) — female 
1980-89 6th May, Summerleaze GP (Berkshire) — female 
a 17th May, St Mary’s (Scilly) — first-summer male 
AN)? 27th May, Cornhill (Northumberland) — female 
we 27th May, Coldstream (Borders) — female, same as Northumberland 
7 27th June, Porthgwarra (Cornwall) — first-summer female 
Apes 13th July, West Dean (Wiltshire) — first-summer female 
B 22nd July, various sites in Orkney — first-summer male 





15th October, Northwick Warth (Avon) — female 


(Breeds in forested steppes of E Europe from E Hungary to temperate Russia, E to Baikal region. Migratory, 
wintering SW Africa.) 
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Notes 


Aggressive behaviour by Great Northern Diver in London 


Great Northern Divers Gavia immer are 
almost annual winter visitors to the reser- 
voirs in southwest London. For some reason, 
King George VI Reservoir, in Surrey, is partic- 
ularly attractive; the species occurred in every 
year between 2008 and 2016, with a remark- 
able peak count of seven birds together in 
January and February 2010. 

The arrival of an adult bird in winter 
plumage in January 2016 was therefore not 
unusual. On 21st January, I was walking 
towards the bird along the east bank in bright 
sunlight and with the light directly behind 
me. As I did so, I disturbed a mixed group of 
about 25 Tufted Ducks Aythya fuligula and 
Common Goldeneyes Bucephala clangula, 
which initially flew off south, but then 
returned and settled on the water exactly 
where the Great Northern Diver had just 
dived. When the diver resurfaced it did so 
right in the middle of this group of ducks. 
For several moments nothing happened, but 
then suddenly the diver reared up, almost out 
of the water, opened its wings and bent its 
neck into an aggressive ‘S’ bend, with its bill 
pointing downwards. Using its open wings to 
provide uplift, so as to maintain this position, 
and its feet to provide forward momentum, it 
then chased the ducks around until they all 
flew off. Its appearance seemed particularly 
striking to me, with the bright sunlight 


highlighting the whitish underside of the 
diver’s wings and the lower part of its neck. 

Despite looking quite extensively, I cannot 
find a published account of similar behav- 
iour used against other species. The posture 
witnessed seems almost identical to the 
‘fencing’ position adopted in ritual mating 
displays mentioned and illustrated in BWP 
and also photographed in the Handbook of 
the Birds of the World (Vol. 1, p. 165). There is 
also an account of similar behaviour against 
other wintering Great Northern Divers in 
southwest Norway between 1996 and 2010 
(Byrkjedal 2011); this suggested that the 
aggressor actually swam below its intended 
target and surfaced right underneath it — and 
this may have been the case in the encounter 
that I witnessed. 

Perhaps of relevance is that this particular 
individual has wintered on these waters, pri- 
marily King George VI, for the last three 
winters at least, remaining until April or May. 
Maybe it regards these reservoirs as a winter 
territory, which might explain the behaviour 
described, although I have never seen it 
behave aggressively to other divers. 


Reference 

Byrkjedal, |. 201 1. Social behaviour of wintering Great 
Northern Divers Gavia immer in relation to age 
categories. Ornis Norvegica 34: |0—16. 


Andrew Moon, 46 Highfield Way, Rickmansworth, Hertfordshire WD3 7PR; 


e-mail andrew.moon@talk2!.com 





Greenshanks and Common Redshanks responding to a Stoat 


On 21st March 2016, I was watching waders 
on the Hamble Estuary at Curbridge, in 
Hampshire. It was approximately an hour 
after the secondary high tide (an unusual 
feature of the Solent, resulting from the pres- 
ence of the Isle of Wight) and a small 
amount of mud was exposed around the 
edges of the estuary. A group of six Green- 
shanks Tringa nebularia and five Common 
Redshanks T! totanus had congregated on a 
small, exposed spit some 100 m away from 
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me. After about five minutes, I saw that they 
had grouped together into a tight flock and 
become highly agitated: standing erect, 
opening their wings and appearing to kick 
out at the mud. I then noticed a movement 
on the spit near the birds, which turned out 
to be a Stoat Mustela erminea. The Stoat 
seemed perturbed by the waders, and while 
my initial thought was that it was a threat to 
them, continued observations suggested that 
it was more intent on getting to the end of 
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Notes 











the spit. Eventually, after several attacks, from 
the Greenshanks in particular, it ran past the 
flock, straight into the water and started to 
swim across the estuary. At this point, two 
Greenshanks and one Redshank took flight 
and began to hover above the Stoat, on 
several occasions attempting to touch it while 
it was swimming, possibly in an attempt to 


push its head underwater, or at least ensure 
that it was ‘seen off’. This carried on for 
about 15 seconds before the three birds 
returned to the spit and resumed normal 
feeding with the other birds. The Stoat con- 
tinued swimming across the estuary, 
emerging from the water after some 150 m or 
so and running into the nearby woodland. 


Trevor Codlin, e-mail trevor.codlin@gmail.com 


Editorial comment We have previously published notes describing the reaction of Common 
Redshanks to an Otter Lutra lutra (Brit. Birds 45: 37-38) and of Greenshanks to a Grey Squirrel 


John Stewart-Smith 


Sciurus carolinensis ( Brit. Birds 91: 140). 





Corvids eating tree bark 





Se ae f ) 


405. Rooks Corvus frugilegus pulling at fresh Sycamore Acer 
pseudoplatanus bark, Pembrokeshire, February 2016. 


The boundary of my Pembrokeshire garden 
contains a row of young Oak Quercus robur 
trees and a lone old Sycamore Acer pseudo- 
platanus. Given that some of the upper 
branches of the Sycamore were shading the 
solar panels on my garage roof, I had them 
trimmed in mid February 2016, resulting in 
some of the bark on the upper Sycamore 
branches being torn. 

Within a few days, I noticed Rooks Corvus 


frugilegus gathering on the 
growing stumps to tear at the 
bark and eat it (plate 405). The 
Rooks spent a long time 
pulling at the soft bark and 
were eventually joined by a 
few Jackdaws C. monedula. 
Both of these corvids concen- 
trated on the Sycamore bark in 
preference to the bird feeders 
lower down the tree. They did 
not drop the bark as if 
searching for insects under- 
neath and they did not carry it 
away for nest-building; they 
just ate it. 

After several weeks of daily 
attention from the Rooks, the 
upper branches of the Sycamore became 
quite bare of bark. I presume that the 
Sycamore bark contains some sugary ‘syrup’ 
that the Rooks in particular enjoy. Jackdaws 
are the only other birds I have noticed 
feeding on the bark, although Collared Doves 
Streptopelia decaocto and Common Starlings 
Sturnus vulgaris have landed among the 
feeding crows. 





John Stewart-Smith, Pembrokeshire; e-mail johnstewartsmith@btinternet.com 


Editorial comment Bark stripping by corvids may not be unusual (there was a note pub- 
lished in BB as long ago as 1928 — Brit. Birds 22: 19), but may be more commonly a means of 
finding insects beneath dead bark than to eat live bark. 
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Notes 





Blue Tit feeding on edible content of horse droppings 


On 15th March 1999, I was walking at Norra 
Djurgen in the Nationalstadsparken in Stock- 
holm, Sweden. It was very cold and the 
ground appeared to have long been snow 
covered. I watched a Blue Tit Cyanistes 
caeruleus fly over to a heap of fresh, steaming 
horse droppings on the frozen roadway, inves- 
tigate and then remove and swallow items of 
food. A Great Tit Parus major was also seen to 


behave in the same way. I assumed that the 
items were undigested grain or other seeds, 
since it was unlikely that invertebrates, dead 
or alive, would have been in the fresh dung. 

I can find no published reference to tits 
feeding in this manner, although perhaps it 
was not unusual in the days before cars and 
tractors replaced horses in towns and the 
countryside. 


Mike Archer, Sheffield S10 5DU; e-mail mikearcher@care4free.net 





Excessive Nuthatch deaths as a result of window collisions 


I live in a rural area near Lingfield, Surrey, 
our family home being one of three former 
farm buildings close to woodlands and fields. 
The east, south and west sides of the house 
adjoin long, open gardens or outbuildings, 
while the north side overlooks a 0.5-ha 
garden, merging with deciduous woodland 
immediately beyond. 

The windows are modern, double-glazed 
units and all have deterrent stickers to reduce 
bird strikes, with several on the larger 
windows. Yet over the 20 years we have lived 
here, there have been bird strikes each year, 
usually one or two Wood Pigeon Columba 
palumbus glancing blows, usually one or two 
stunned Blue Cyanistes caeruleus or Great 
Tits Parus major each year and an occasional 
fatality. Other species very rarely strike the 
windows, except for Eurasian Nuthatches 
Sitta europaea. 

Every year, usually in summer, we have 
typically two or three Nuthatch fatalities, 
involving both adults and juveniles, in addi- 
tion to several incidents in which the bird is 
stunned but recovers. On 24th April 2016, 
earlier than previously, and while we were 
close to a glazed door, an adult Nuthatch 
broke its neck on the glass, 120 cm from the 
ground, between two large bird-silhouette 
stickers, 20 cm apart and 20 cm from the dark 
wooden window-frame. The bird flew directly 
from at least 25 m from the west, swerving 
slightly around two adjacent buildings and 
small trees and shrubs and directly into the 
glass, instead of veering upwards or sideways 


Stephen Jusypiw, Surrey; e-mail Sijus@aol.com 
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into free space. There was no apparent inci- 
dent to cause panic, and other birds in the 
garden were undisturbed. (During Eurasisan 
Sparrowhawk Accipiter nisus attacks, birds 
never fly towards the house, but into the 
shrubberies or the woodland.) 

Since that date, despite increased window 
deterrents, we have had four Nuthatch strikes 
— two fatal (one adult and one young) — and 
only one strike each of Blue and Great Tit 
and one young Great Spotted Woodpecker 
Dendrocopos major. In the latest incident, on 
16th June 2016, I witnessed a young 
Nuthatch launch itself at a window from its 
perch on top of a potted shrub less than a 
metre away, and hit the glass less than 15 cm 
from the two nearest window stickers and 
window frame. It was badly stunned but 
seemed to recover later. There was no other 
disturbance in the garden or amongst the 
other birds. There has been only one further 
glancing blow to our windows (Blue Tit) up 
to late September 2016. 

We have 20 bird species visiting the garden 
on a weekly basis (Nuthatches usually daily) 
and, given the window-strike count, the 
Nuthatch casualties seem disturbingly dispro- 
portionate. I wonder whether other readers 
have noticed similar patterns of Nuthatch 
strikes, or can offer plausible explanations for 
this apparent discrepancy in casualty numbers? 
My suspicion is a combination of Nuthatch 
ocular systems and glass composition, but I 
can find no published reference to a predispo- 
sition of this species to collide with windows. 
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The Birds of Holy Island & Lindisfarne 


National Nature Reserve 
By Ian Kerr 
Nature Guides, 2016 


Hbk, 150pp; line-drawings, maps, many colour photographs 


ISBN 978-0-9544882-4-6 
£14.99 


Ian Kerr has decades of first-hand experience of 
living and birding in this area and has written 
extensively on the birds of Northumberland, and 
in particular this much-watched and fascinating 
place. This is in essence a third revised and 
updated version. 

The comprehensive classified list covers all 330 
species and 19 subspecies recorded up to 2016. 
This alone is an interesting read and gives a good 
account of the many changes that have occurred in 
species status over the years, as well as the many 
scarce migrants and rare vagrants seen. Earlier sec- 
tions give an informative and entertaining insight 
into the island and the reserve area and its imme- 
diate surroundings. The history section includes 
the religious significance of the island, the unwel- 
come visits of the Vikings, and some of the earlier 
Victorian hunter/naturalists and their fascinating 
hunting exploits and valuable ornithological con- 
tributions. Seasonal accounts take the reader 
through the marked changes that occur as the 
seasons pass. Both fauna and flora are covered in 
an interesting way and in just the right amount of 
detail. I particularly enjoyed the section describing 
the wildfowl that flock to the mudflats in great 
numbers including that Lindisfarne speciality, 
‘Pale-bellied Brent Geese’ Branta bernicla hrota. 


There are a 
number of useful 
maps of key sites, 
including (interest- 
ingly) on the reverse of the dust jacket. The text is 
enlivened by many anecdotes, which help bring the 
place to life and make this an easy, entertaining 
read. One of these stories relates to a Stoat Mustela 
erminea that developed a liking for not only Fulmar 
Fulmarus glacialis chicks but also adult Fulmar pro- 
jectile vomit. Fulmar ringers will doubt this is cred- 
ible but there is even a photograph to prove it! 

One of the great birding experiences in Britain 
must be witnessing the arrival of vast numbers of 
thrushes during the autumn migration as they 
pass over Holy Island and, if the conditions are 
right, drop into the village’s trees and across the 
island. The thrushes’ urge to gather strength 
quickly and move on is beautifully described. 
Reading Ian’s accounts of events such as these 
reminds me of why so many birders love visiting 
this place. If you know Holy Island well, this book 
is a great reminder of the many attractions of the 
area and if you haven't yet been it’s a must-read 
before you go. | 





Alan Heavisides 





Also received: 


The Birdwatcher’s Yearbook 2017 


Edited by Neil Gartshore 
Calluna Books, 2016 

Pbk, 328pp. 

ISBN 978-0-9933477-1-9, £19.50 


The 37th edition of this perennial favourite comes 
with all the usual sections: the comprehensive 
county directory and listing of all the nature 
reserves in England, Scotland and Wales, together 


- with a trade directory, quick reference section for 


tide tables etc., diary, checklists and plenty more 
reading besides. 


The BB Bookshop is brought to you by 


Wild Sounds & Books www.wildsounds.com/bb 


See their bookshop list after Tail piece 
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Recent reports 


Compiled by Barry Nightingale and Harry Hussey 


This summary of unchecked reports covers early October to early November 2016. 


Headlines Not one but 12 Siberian Accentors arrived as part of an astonishing influx into 
western Europe while a Pale-legged Leaf or Sakhalin Leaf Warbler was found dead on Scilly. 
An unprecedented ten Pine Buntings were found, four of them on Fair Isle alone, and there was a 
Black-faced Bunting in Shetland too. A fine array of late-autumn wheatears included seven 
lsabelline (including one inland, in Cambridgeshire), six Desert and four Pied. Reports of Dusky 
Warblers reached unprecedented levels, and there were four ‘Eastern Black Redstarts’, five 
Isabelline Shrikes, a new Brown Shrike, and good numbers of Red-flanked Bluetails, Radde’s War- 
blers and Olive-backed Pipits. A Northern Harrier and a Western Orphean Warbler were seen in 
Orkney, a Cliff Swallow in Suffolk, four Red-eyed Vireos and a Blyth’s Pipit in southwest England, a 
Buff-bellied Pipit and two Rose-breasted Grosbeaks in Ireland, a White's, three Black-throated 


and an Eyebrowed Thrush, and good numbers of Siberian Stonechats and Arctic Redpolls. 


Canada Goose Branta canadensis Tory Island (Co. 
Donegal), 20th October; Lissadell (Co. Sligo), two, 
4th November. Cackling Goose Branta hutchinsii 
Islay (Argyll), up to seven, 18th—31st October; Lis- 
sadell, 27th October to 4th November. American 
Wigeon Anas americana Records from Car- 
marthenshire, Cumbria, Devon, Co. Donegal, 
Highland, Co. Kerry, Lancashire & N Merseyside 
(two), Leicestershire & Rutland, North-east Scot- 
land, Orkney, Outer Hebrides and Perth & Kinross. 
Black Duck Anas rubripes Strontian (Highland), 
long-stayer to 16th October. Blue-winged Teal Anas 
discors Leighton Moss (Lancashire & N Mersey- 
side), 15th October. Ferruginous Duck Aythya 
nyroca Records from Avon and Hertfordshire. 
Lesser Scaup Aythya affinis Cardiff Bay Wetlands 
(East Glamorgan), 12th October; Upton Warren 
(Worcestershire), 31st October. King Eider Soma- 
teria spectabilis Donegal Bay (Co. Donegal), long- 
stayer from 24th July to 24th October; 
Mullaghmore (Co. Sligo), 10th October; Whitburn 
(Co. Durham), then tracked north to Holy Island 
(Northumberland), 23rd October; Burghead 
(Moray & Nairn), 3rd November. Black Scoter 
Melanitta americana Rossbeigh (Co. Kerry), 25th— 
29th October. Surf Scoter Melanitta perspicillata 
Records from Argyll, Denbighshire (four), Fife, 
Lothian, Co. Louth, Orkney, Outer Hebrides and 
Shetland. Hooded Merganser Lophodytes cucullatus 
Lochwinnoch (Clyde), 7th—10th October. 


White-billed Diver Gavia adamsii Cley then Wey- 
bourne (both Norfolk), 1st November. 


Black-browed Albatross Thalassarche melanophris 
Hunstanton, then Scolt Head (both Norfolk), 8th 
October; Filey Brigg (Yorkshire), 13th October; 
Bardsey (Caernarfonshire), 16th October; Gugh 
(Scilly), 17th October; Cape Cornwall (Cornwall), 
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18th October. Zino’s/Fea’s Petrel Pterodroma 
madeira/feae North Ronaldsay (Orkney), 30th 
October; Unst (Shetland), 30th October. 


Dalmatian Pelican Pelecanus crispus Long-stayer in 
Devon/Cornwall. Night Heron Nycticorax nycticorax 
St Mary’s (Scilly), two, 2nd November. Squacco 
Heron Ardeola ralloides Llangwm (Pembrokeshire), 
25th—27th October. Cattle Egret, Bubulcus ibis 
Influx, with peak counts of seven between Carriga- 
line and Myrtleville (Co. Cork); six at Burton Mere 
(Cheshire & Wirral), Slimbridge (Gloucestershire) 
and Sligo Harbour (Co. Sligo); five at Marshside 
(Lancashire & N Merseyside) and Murrintown 
then Tacumshin (Co. Wexford); and four at Blith- 
field Resr (Staffordshire); others in Cam- 
bridgeshire, Ceredigion, Cornwall (two), Devon, 
Co. Donegal, Essex (two), Gower, Greater London, 
Gwent, Hampshire, Kent (one or two), Norfolk, 
Scilly (two), Somerset, Suffolk, West Midlands and 
Yorkshire. Purple Heron Ardea purpurea Ardersier 
(Highland), 22nd October. 


White-tailed Eagle Haliaeetus albicilla Blagdon Lake 
(Avon), 28th October, then Black Down, 28th— 
29th, Cheddar Resr 29th, and Easton (all Som- 
erset), 30th October. Northern Harrier Circus 
hudsonius North Ronaldsay, 23rd—30th October. 
Pallid Harrier Circus macrourus Loch of Hillwell 
(Shetland), 12th—13th October; Potterick Carr 
(Yorkshire), 14th October; Greylake RSPB (Som- 
erset), 16th—18th October; Buckton (Yorkshire), 
3rd—4th November. 


Sora Porzana carolina Tresco (Scilly), long-stayer to 
11th October; Exminster Marshes (Devon), found 
dead, 17th October. Western Swamphen Porphyrio 
porphyrio Alkborough Flats (Lincolnshire), long- 
stayer to 4th November. 
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Recent reports 


American Golden Plover Pluvialis dominica Records 
from Argyll, Caernarfonshire, Co. Clare, Co. Cork 
(three), Cornwall, Co. Kerry (two), Co. Mayo, 
Northumberland (one or two) and Outer Hebrides 
(at least three). Pacific Golden Plover 
Pluvialis fulva Rattray Head (North-east Scotland), 
9th October. Hudsonian Whimbrel Numenius hud- 
sonicus Perranuthnoe (Cornwall), long-stayer to 3rd 
November. Sharp-tailed Sandpiper Calidris acuminata 
Carrahane Strand (Co. Kerry), 7th—9th October. 
Baird’s Sandpiper Calidris bairdii Long-stayers David- 
stow Airfield (Cornwall), to 9th October; Low 
Newton-by-the-Sea (Northumberland), to 25th 
October; Inishmore (Co. Galway), 8th—-10th 
October; Kenfig (Gower), 13th—14th October; Achill 
Island (Co. Mayo), 14th October; Dornoch (High- 
land), 2nd November. Buff-breasted Sandpiper 
Calidris subruficollis Davidstow Airfield, long-stayer to 
9th October; Fleck (Shetland), 9th—16th October. 
Semipalmated Sandpiper Calidris pusilla Seven or 
eight in Ireland, including three together at 
Tacumshin, 9th and 14th October. Lesser Yellowlegs 
Tringa flavipes Lychett Bay (Dorset), long-stayer to 
4th November; Fingringhoe Wick (Essex), 10th 
October; Shannon Harbour (Co. Offaly), 17th 
October; Meare Heath, 20th October, Steart, 21st— 
23rd October, then Cheddar Resr (all Somerset), 
25th October to 5th November. Long-billed Dow- 
itcher Limnodromus scolopaceus Frampton Marsh 
(Lincolnshire), long-stayer to 3rd November; Oare 
Marshes (Kent), 9th—31st October; Dundalk (Co. 
Louth), 20th—24th October; Tacumshin, 21st 
October to 5th November. Great Snipe Gallinago 
media Fetlar (Shetland), 8th October. 


Caspian Tern Hydroprogne caspia Fremington/Isley 
Marsh (Devon), 7th—8th October. White-winged 
Black Tern Chlidonias leucopterus Portmore Lough 
(Co. Antrim), 15th October. Forster’s Tern Sterna 
forsteri Soldier’s Point (Co. Louth), long-stayer to 
9th October; Rogerstown (Co. Dublin), 8th—9th 





406. Cliff Swallow Petrochelidon pyrrhonota, Minsmere, 
Suffolk, November 2016. 
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October; Nimmo’s Pier (Co. Galway), 4th—5th 
November. Bonaparte’s Gull Chroicocephalus 
philadelphia Quilty (Co. Clare), long-stayer to 29th 
October; Dawlish Warren (Devon), 29th October 
to 5th November. Franklin’s Gull Larus pipixcan 
Grove Ferry (Kent), 17th October; Hayle Estuary 
(Cornwall), 26th—31st October. American Herring 
Gull Larus smithsonianus St Mary’s, 23rd October. 
‘Azorean Yellow-legged Gull’ Larus michahellis 
atlantis Belvide Resr (Staffordshire), 13th October. 


Alpine Swift Apus melba Berry Head (Devon), 17th 
October. Pallid Swift Apus pallidus St Mary’s, 24th 
October, Tresco, 25th October; Lundy (Devon), 
25th October. Red-eyed Vireo Vireo olivaceus St 
Mary’s, 10th October; Portland Bill (Dorset), 14th 
October; Porthgwarra (Cornwall), 15th—16th 
October; St Agnes (Scilly), 1st-3rd November. 
Brown Shrike Lanius cristatus Spurn (Yorkshire), 
31st October. Isabelline Shrike Lanius isabellinus 
Girdle Ness (North-east Scotland), 18th—20th 
October; The Hythe (Essex), 27th—28th October; 
South Walney (Cumbria), 28th October; South 
Shields (Co. Durham), 28th—30th October; Port- 
land, 30th October; Toe Head (Co. Cork), 31st 
October to lst November; Murlough (Co. Down), 
4th—5th November. Woodchat Shrike Lanius 
senator Spurn, 11th—13th October; Mizen Head 
(Co. Cork), 13th—22nd October. Short-toed Lark 
Calandrella brachydactyla Records from Cornwall 
(up to five), Scilly (two), Shetland (two) and York- 
shire. Cliff Swallow Petrochelidon pyrrhonota Mins- 
mere (Suffolk), 4th—5th November. 


Greenish Warbler Phylloscopus trochiloides Sanday 
(Orkney), 8th October; Cape Clear Island (Co. 
Cork), 14th October; Knockadoon Head (Co. Cork), ~ 
20th October. ‘Two-barred Greenish Warbler’ P. t 
plumbeitarsus Papa Westray (Orkney), 9th October. 
Arctic Warbler Phylloscopus borealis Long-stayers 
Wells Woods (Norfolk), to 11th October and 
Bempton (Yorkshire), to 8th October; 
Tynemouth (Northumberland), 9th—10th 
October; Unst, 12th October; Barra 
(Outer Hebrides), 13th October; Kergord 
(Shetland), 14th October. Hume’s 
Warbler Phylloscopus humei Thornwick 
Pools, 22nd—25th October; Cape Clear 
Island, 23rd October; Grimston, 23rd 
October, Bempton Cliffs, 25th October 
and Flamborough Head (all Yorkshire), 
26th—30th October; Rhossili (Gower), 
29th—30th October. Pale-legged Leaf/ 
Sakhalin Leaf Warbler Phylloscopus tenel- 
lipes/borealoides St Agnes, found dead, 
21st October. Radde’s Warbler Phyllo- 
scopus schwarzi About 20 in this period, 
13 of which arrived on 13th—16th 
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Recent reports 





October. Records from 
Caernarfonshire, Cleveland 
(two), Co. Cork (four), Fife, 
Lincolnshire, Lothian, Norfolk 
(six), Orkney, Co. Waterford 
and Yorkshire (three). Dusky 
Warbler Phylloscopus fuscatus 
About 79 seen in this period, 
with 34 arriving 13th—17th 
October and 28 during 22nd— 
26th October. Peaks were ten 
in the Spurn area and four at 
both Flamborough Head and 
Scolt Head. Records from 
Cheshire & Wirral, Cleveland 
(three), Co. Cork (two), 
Cornwall (five), Devon 
(three), Dorset, Co. Durham, 
Essex, Fair Isle, Fife, Greater 
London, Isle of Wight, 
Kent, Lincolnshire, Lothian, 
Norfolk (20), Northumber- 
land (three), Scilly (five), Shetland (nine), 
Somerset, Suffolk and Yorkshire (16). Western 
Bonelli’s Warbler Phylloscapus bonelli Cape Clear, 
15th—18th October; Firkeel (Co. Cork), 18th 
October; Inishmore, 20th—21st October. 





407. Male ‘Easter 


Western Orphean Warbler Sylvia hortensis Fin- 
stown (Orkney), 18th—21st October. Subalpine 
Warbler Sylvia cantillans Portland, long-stayer, 9th 
October; St Mary’s, 9th—-15th October. Booted 
Warbler Iduna caligata Seaford Head (Sussex), 
12th October; Scolt Head, ‘late October’. Paddyfield 
Warbler Acrocephalus agricola Flamborough Head, 
12th-13th October; Nanjizal (Cornwall), 20th 
October. Blyth’s Reed Warbler Acrocephalus dume- 
torum Sanday, 8th October; Whalsay (Shetland), 
9th-16th October; Landguard (Suffolk), 10th 
October; Isle of May, 10th October; Tiree (Argyll), 
22nd October; Lundy, 25th October. 


Rose-coloured Starling Pastor roseus Long-stayers 
in Dorset, Lincolnshire and Shetland, others in 
Ayrshire, Cornwall (one or two), Dorset, Hamp- 
shire, Highland, Norfolk, Outer Hebrides, Sussex 
and Yorkshire. ‘Black-bellied Dipper’ Cinclus c. 
cinclus Needham Market (Suffolk), 20th October to 
5th November. 


Swainson’s Thrush Catharus ustulatus Fetlar, long- 
stayer to 10th October. White’s Thrush Zoothera 
dauma Scousburgh (Shetland), 17th October. Eye- 
browed Thrush Turdus obscurus Bolam Lake 
(Northumberland), 4th November. Black-throated 
Thrush Turdus atrogularis Nanjizal, 9th October; 
Scolt Head, 14th October; Brancaster Staithe 
(Norfolk), 23rd October. 
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n Black Redstart’ Phoenicurus ochruros phoenicuroides/ 
rufiventris/xerophilus, Skinningrove, Cleveland, October 2016. 





Red-flanked Bluetail Tarsiger cyanurus About 27 in 
this period, 15 arriving during 8th—13th and six 
during 20th—22nd October. Records from Borders, 
Caernarfonshire, Cleveland, Co. Cork, Dorset, Co. 
Down, Fair Isle, Highland, Lincolnshire (three), 
Norfolk, Northumberland (two), Orkney, Scilly 
(two), Shetland (four), Sussex and Yorkshire (five). 
‘Eastern Black Redstart’ Phoenicurus ochruros 
phoenicuroides/rufiventris/xerophilus Easington 
(Yorkshire), 25th October; Skinningrove (Cleve- 
land), 27th October to 5th November; Donna 
Nook (Lincolnshire), 26th—28th October; Hartle- 
pool Headland (Cleveland), 3rd—5th November. 
Siberian Stonechat Saxicola maurus About 18 new 
arrivals in this period, eight during 13th—17th and 
six 20th—23rd October. Records from Borders, 
Cleveland, Co. Cork, Cornwall, Co. Durham, Fair 
Isle (two), Lothian, Norfolk (two), Northumber- 
land, Scilly, Shetland (three) and Yorkshire (three), 
plus a long-stayer in Lincolnshire. 


Isabelline Wheatear Oenanthe isabellina Spiggie 
(Shetland), 15th—21st October; Easington, 17th— 
22nd October; Holy Island, 18th—20th October; 
Godrevy Point (Cornwall), 20th October; Sizewell 
(Suffolk), 21st October; Burnham Overy Dunes 
(Norfolk), 22nd October to 5th November; Wardy 
Hill (Cambridgeshire), 29th—31st October. Desert 
Wheatear Oenanthe deserti Hartlepool Headland, 
14th October; Bridlington (Yorkshire), 15th—17th 
October; Spiggie, 18th—21st October; Burnham 
Overy Dunes, 22nd—27th October; Cley/Salthouse 
(Norfolk), 25th—29th October; Saltholme (Cleve- 
land), 28th October. Pied Wheatear Oenanthe 
pleschanka Flamborough Head, 14th October; 
Scatness (Shetland), 14th—24th October; Redcar 
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408. Siberian Accentor Prunella montanella, Holy 


October 2016. 


(Cleveland), 29th—30th October; Donmouth 
(North-east Scotland), 30th October. 


Siberian Accentor Prunella montanella Scousburgh, 
9th-10th October; Easington, 13th—19th October; 
Saltburn (Cleveland), 15th October; Hendon (Co. 
Durham), 16th—18th October; Holy Island, 18th and 
25th October; Fair Isle, 20th and 22nd October; 
Unst, 22nd—27th October; Deerness (Orkney), 24th— 
28th October; Fetlar, 26th October; Newbiggin-by- 
the-Sea (Northumberland), 29th—30th October. 


Blyth’s Pipit Anthus godlewskii St Mary’s, 31st 
October. Tawny Pipit Anthus campestris Exmouth 
(Devon), 10th October; Spurn, 14th October; Loop 
Head (Co. Clare), 29th October. Olive-backed Pipit 
Anthus hodgsoni About 26, 16 of which arrived 
during 8th—15th October. Records from Borders, 
Co. Cork (two), Fair Isle (three), Fife, Lothian, 
Norfolk (two), Orkney, Scilly (five), Shetland (six) 


Rarities Committee news 








Island, Northumberland, 


and Yorkshire (four). 
Pechora Pipit Anthus 
gustavi Fair Isle, long- 
stayer to 15th October; 
Foula (Shetland), 14th 
October. Red-throated 
Pipit Anthus cervinus 
Lizard Point (Corn- 
wall), 8th—11th 
October; Fair Isle, 
10th—14th October; 
Fleetwood (Lancashire 
& N Merseyside), 11th 
October; Hook Head 
(Co. Wexford), 23rd 
October; Portland Bill, 
29th October. Buff- 
bellied Pipit Anthus 
rubescens Dunmoran 
Strand (Co. Sligo), 30th—31st October. 





int a: x 


Arctic Redpoll Acanthis hornemanni At least 14 in this 
period, including at least ten in Shetland, with others 
in Lincolnshire, Norfolk, Orkney and Yorkshire. Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak Pheucticus ludovicianus Garinish 
(Co. Cork), long-stayer to 10th October; 
Coumeenoole (Co. Kerry), 12th October. White- 
throated Sparrow Zonotrichia albicollis North Vist 
(Outer Hebrides), 1st-29th October. Pine Bunting 
Emberiza leucocephalos Fair Isle, 11th—15th, two 16th, 
three (all females) 17th, two to 18th, one to 19th, 
another (male) 22nd—26th October; Brake (Shet- 
land), 21st October; Blakeney Point (Norfolk), 24th 
October; Kilnsea (Yorkshire), 25th October; Bressay 
(Shetland), 25th October; Portland Bill, 26th October; 
Unst, 30th October. Rustic Bunting Emberiza rustica 
Kilnsea, long-stayer to 9th October; St Mary's, 22nd — 
October; Tresco, 30th October. Black-faced Bunting 
Emberiza spodocephala Bressay, 10th—24th October. 








Appointment of Chas Holt as BBRC Secretary 


BBRC is delighted to announce that Chas Holt has 
been appointed as the new BBRC Secretary following 
the retirement of Nigel Hudson. Chas will be familiar 
to many birders, as he spent three years as Assistant 
Warden on Fair Isle, followed by a long stint at the 
BTO where he was National Coordinator of the 
Wetland Bird Survey (WeBS) and responsible for the 
management of the WeBS database and the produc- 
tion of the annual Waterbirds in the UK report. Chas 
has also co-authored two recent papers in BB (on the 
spring passage of Long-tailed Skuas Stercorarius 
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longicaudus and the changing status of Great White 
Egrets Ardea alba) and is a member of the Sussex 
Ornithological Society Records Committee. He also 


- brings a rarity-finding pedigree to the role, having 


discovered Harlequin Duck Histrionicus histrionicus, 
Calandra Lark Melanocorypha calandra and Yellow- 
rumped Warbler Setophaga coronata on Fair Isle and 
Red-flanked Bluetail Tarsiger cyanurus in his adopted 
East Anglia among many other finds. The e-mail 
address for all submissions and other correspon- 
dence remains secretary@bbrc.org.uk. 
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Finding J.A. Baker 


It was with a degree of trepidation that I trav- 
elled across East Anglia to attend the launch 
of the J. A. Baker Archive at the University of 
Essex, through the sunlit woods of Breck- 
land. I was honoured to be invited, of course, 
having in a sense earned a place at this altar 
by virtue of having written a little bit about 
Baker and his fabled book The Peregrine 
(1967). Trepidation because what I’ve written 
has addressed — I hope sensitively — the tricky 
question of why it is that many birdwatchers 
have been critical, if not outright dismissive, 
of what Baker described. On the opposite 
pole, Baker devotees have eulogised the man, 
and taken his descriptions of the eponymous 
bird as, effectively, gospel. 

Looking at the agenda, I imagined that the 
event might be populated with representa- 
tives of the latter camp, gathered cult-like at 
the altar of an author whose sacred text may 
not be questioned. Least of all on this day. I 
might have to sit rather quietly and respect- 
fully at the back, like an atheist at church, 
hoping no-one would ask me what I really 
think. 

What I really think about The Peregrine is 
nuanced. A third way, if you like. While I 
appreciate the richness and visionary quality 
of the author’s prose, I do in a number of 
places through the text feel an eyebrow 
rising. Not only are some of Baker’s facts 
demonstrably wrong (a Peregrine’s eyeballs 
arent bigger than yours or mine, for 
example), his descriptions of the birds and 
their behaviour are unlike anyone else’s, 
before or since. What was he seeing? It’s an 
intriguing question. 

My attempts to add some further fuel to 
the debate led me to conclude that Baker had 
indeed seen his fair share of Falco peregrinus, 
in the gentle landscape of 1950s/60s Essex. 
There weren’t many around, at that time, for 
well-rehearsed reasons, but there were some. 
How he then translated these observations to 
the page, how much poetic licence he 
deployed, is up for grabs. 

A little bit like the birds themselves, for 
whose future he so feared, Baker disappeared 
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from view between the time of his second, 
and last, book, The Hill of Summer (1969), 
and his death in 1987, aged 61. In another 
parallel with the birds, he had been ill, and it 
is said that his eventual passing was precipi- 
tated by the medication he had to take to 
relieve the discomfort of arthritis, with which 
he had battled since school age. 

Film-maker David Cobham looked into 
producing a film of The Peregrine, and inter- 
viewed Baker’s widow Doreen. She passed to 
him Baker’s notebooks and diaries not long 
before her own death in 2006, and it is these 
materials that made possible and now reside 
in the newly opened archive. 

The archive was launched in early July. I 
needn't have worried about the cult thing. 
Although not billed as such on the agenda, 
the discussion was wide-ranging, and full and 
frank about the ‘veracity’ issues surrounding 
The Peregrine. I felt emotionally drained by 
the end. Relieved. In the context of a country 
coming to terms with its decisions based on 
misinformation, trite assumptions, lack of 
foresight and the ‘lullaby language of indif- 
ferent politicians’ as Baker put it in a Birds 
magazine essay in 1971 (I think it’s the last 
thing he ever published), I would have strug- 
gled if, here in the bosom of academia, an 
honest assessment of truth were not on the 
table. 

Interest in Baker resurfaced with the new 
nature-writing movement, and a New York 
Review Books edition of The Peregrine (2005) 
with an effu- 
sive preface by 


Robert Macfar- 
lane. One way 


The 

or another I’ve Peregrine 
Nes 

accumulated Shee 

several editions 

of the book, 


including one 
that I opened 
again on the 
eve of the Essex 
event, to find a 
receipt from 
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the Oxfam bookshop in Cambridge, where I 
purchased it for £1.25 within a month of 
arriving there to live, in summer 1993. 

In spring 2016, I went to the Cambridge 
Conservation Initiative’s new HQ to talk 
about my book Looking for the Goshawk. On 
my walk from the station, I paused at Our 
Lady and the English Martyrs Church to look 
upwards, squinting through chill rain at the 
wheeling gulls. Suddenly — for it is always 
sudden with Peregrines — a female swung 
into view, a few storeys below the attentive 
gulls. They looked elegant, floaty, capable, 
and beside them she looked motorised, 
charged. She disappeared into the architec- 
ture of the spire. I felt that old visceral thrill 
that I cannot fully explain. I tried neverthe- 
less to explain it to a passer-by who asked me 
directions I couldn't help with, so I pointed 
in the direction of the bird. He seemed gen- 
uinely intrigued. I think by me. 

When I bought that book in Cambridge, I 
had no idea that 20 years later Peregrines 
might be nesting within a few hundred 
metres of the Oxfam bookstore. I have made 
it a mission in life to persuade others that 
Goshawks Accipiter gentilis can one day do 
the same, and that they haven't already is an 
anomaly. 

Baker aspired to be a poet. He has been a 
spirit guide in my search for the Goshawk, or 
rather the reasons why the Goshawk has yet 
to ‘do a Peregrine’ in these islands. I liked the 
challenge of exploring why raptors have this 
significance for us, even without close 
Goshawk encounters (you have to go abroad 
for that) or the birds themselves giving up 
their secrets. 

I like birdwatchers’ concern for objective, 
verifiable facts. Goodness knows the world 
needs to base its decisions on more of that 
stuff, and plans based thereon. A typical reac- 
tion among ornithologists who doubt Baker 
is that he seems in places to be describing the 
appearance, if not the behaviour, of a 
Common Kestrel Falco tinnunculus. There’s a 
lot of hovering going on, for example, so it’s 
understandable. I proposed a different solu- 
tion, that the ‘golden tiercel’ he describes in 
such intimate detail towards the dream-like 
conclusion of the book sounds most of all 
like a Saker Falcon Falco cherrug, or some 
hybrid variant thereof. Apart from anything, 
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this ‘lion-coloured’ bird chases Kestrels — so 
there goes the Kestrel theory... 

Baker saw unusual things, in unusual 
ways. He describes Peregrines as ‘yellower’ 
than Kestrels. If that’s how he saw the world, 
then that’s how he saw it. I believe that these 
lines from The Peregrine contain the key to 
his modus operandi: “Everything I describe 
took place while I was watching it, but I do 
not believe that honest observation is 
enough. The emotions and behaviour of the 
watcher are also facts, and they must be 
truthfully recorded’ 

There is surely more to find out about this 
intriguing, mysterious, enigmatic author, his 
reasons for withdrawing from the spotlight, 
his humour, his pain. A biography is being 
lined up for 2017. Daylight may now be cast 
on magic. Baker inspired many. But whatever 
else he did, he caught a moment, and helped 
draw wider attention and concern to the 
insidious threat of agrochemical misuse. He 
led me to Rachel Carson, through the bird 
corpses he found and itemised, and which I 
think tell us more about the deadliness of 
dieldrin and heptachlor than of raptors. 

Film-maker Werner Herzog is an avowed 
Bakerphile. I studied him at University, 
among theories of realism. I rediscovered 
Herzog when I visited Amazonia, where he 
made some of his most powerful films, and 
where he drew inspiration from local belief 
in the ‘reality of dreams. He is another pro- 
ponent of dramatic, even religious intensity. 
Maybe Herzog can be persuaded to pick up 
the idea of a screenplay of The Peregrine. 

In his essay The Death of the Author, 
Roland Barthes argued: ‘The reader is the 
space on which all the quotations that make 
up a writing are inscribed without any of 
them being lost; a text’s unity lies not in its 
origin but in its destination. 

Reader responses are facts too. The.world 
needs some devotion to hard facts, but it also 
needs imaginers. 


~ Conor Jameson 


Postscript — we hope to install a Peregrine 
nestbox at the University of Essex to mark 
the 50th anniversary of The Peregrine, in 
201-75 
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